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Semper Eadem. 


IT is with the Problems rather than with the Persons dealt with 
in Mr. Ward’s collected essays that I propose to occupy myself. 

These problems are reducible to one, that, namely, of 
effecting a reconciliation between theology and science, meaning 
by science the rest of the field of knowledge so far as it has 
been unified and systematized by the labour of contemporary 
investigation and reflection. But in so far as the task has 
already been carried out to some extent by religious thinkers 
outside the Church (such as Dr. E. Caird, or Dr. P. Gardner, or 
A. Sabatier) who, unfettered by the obligations of Catholic 
dogma, have given us a purely scientific or liberal theology 
possessing a sort of generic identity under many varieties, we 
may state our problem more conveniently as that of reconciling 
whatever may be reasonable in the claims of this liberal 
theology with the requirements of Catholic theology. 

This problem has been created by the comparatively 
conservative, or even intransigeant, attitude of theology during 
the period in which the other sections of human thought have, 
more or less uniformly, passed with ever accelerated rapidity 
through various phases of progress; the result being that 
sacred and secular science have gradually ceased to understand 
one another, to affect one another, or to realize that at least 
as parts of the totality of life and knowledge they have interests 
in common, and are mutually impoverished by their antagonism. 

If in earlier times each generation witnessed some sort of 
quarrel between theology and speculation; to-day, owing to 
the rate of scientific and historical advance, we have a more 
wholesale problem to cope with ; we witness more change ina 
decade than many a century has seen in the past. Reflection 
once underfed by experience, is now surfeited beyond its 
powers of healthy digestion. 

1 Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. Longmans, 1903. 
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Nothing has more contributed to this surfeiting in our own 
day than the application, by way of analogy, of the theory of 
biological evolution to the spiritual or rational life of man. 
The science of evolution has suggested the evolution of science, 
of language, of art, of religion, of theology, of social and 
political institutions. All are now viewed dynamically, as 
processes. It is the law of their growth that matters, not the 
analysis or definition of their present stage of expansion. A 
“scientific” knowledge no longer means a mere understanding 
of the formal, material, efficient, and final causes; but an orderly, 
historical understanding of connected origins and developments; 
it means tracing all life back to the first perceptible micros- 
copic germ in which it becomes visible out of the darkness of 
the unknowable. 

The notion that religions, creeds, and beliefs, like everything 
else, are growths, conflicts rudely with their all but universal 
claim to a miraculous or supernatural origin through divine 
revelation; it conflicts with “the old supposition as to the 
fixity of theology,’—‘“a fixed theology viewed as final, with 
no thought either of its sources or of its possible future 
modifications.” ! 

Between the claims of such a theology to dictate to science, 
and those of science to dictate to theology, Mr. Ward, a true 
disciple of Newman, hopes to find some via media. ‘‘ To believe 
then in the Christian revelation,’ he writes,? “and to believe 
that it is a salutary check on the anti-theological extravagances 
of the men of science, and yet to believe in the methods of 
modern science and criticism and to see in them a salutary 
check to the excursions of theologians beyond their province— 
is not this a tenable via media ?” 

We are to believe in the fact of a divine revelation, an abrupt 
extra-natural intervention analogous to those which presum- 
ably bridge over the gulfs dividing dead matter from living ; 
senseless from sentient life; and this, from human life. This 
fact of revelation, duly proved of course, the scientist must 
accept as one of the data of his problem, not to be ignored on 
account of @ priori difficulty. 

But with the scientists, we are to believe that theology is 
a growth governed by the usual laws of mental development— 
a development of the formless theology of the first followers of 
Christ ; that it is semper eadem only in substance, not in form ; 


1 Pp, xi. 2 P. 102. 
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and that the function of the sane, as opposed to the extravagant 
theologian who would paint St. Peter with a tiara, is to criticize 
these developments by the original rule of faith, to reject such 
as are spurious; to approve, foster, and elaborate such as are 
legitimate. The result would be a theology encumbered by no 
greater scientific difficulty than is involved in the admission of 
the initial miraculous intervention by which Christianity was 
created. 

Now Mr. Ward contends “ that there is abundant room 
already provided by acknowledged theological principles” for 
such developments in Catholic theology as an assimilation 
or at least a toleration of the results and methods of modern 
science would demand. “The fault in the more conservative 
theologians has been (if my contention is true) that they have 
not seen the full capabilities of their own principles, but have 
identified their utmost reach with the very limited application 
of them which past circumstances have demanded.”! He recurs 
several times to the Church’s assimilation of the once dreaded 
Aristotelianism as a crucial instance among many proving that 
practically or by implication the Church has admitted the 
principle of development before ever it reached distinct formu- 
lation. He can even find such a formulation of it as might 
reasonably be looked for in that age, in the Commonztorium of 
St. Vincent of Lerins, side by side with and qualifying the guod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. 

The prominence and growing credit which Newman’s great 
name has of late years given to the principle of doctrinal 
development makes it important in the interests of truth to 
subject this suggested possibility of finding in it a via media 
between the two extremes (or extravagances) of theological 
intransigeance and scientific absolutism to a searching and 
perfectly detached criticism. Should any one, in consequence, 
see reason to suspend his judgment for the present, he will not 
thereby commit himself to either extreme in hesitating to trust 
himself to the path indicated. He may believe that there is 
a via media, yet question whether he has really found it, or 
defined its exact course. 

The test of a middle position which takes something from 
both extremes is whether these elements naturally attract and 
integrate one another, blending in some higher combination ; 
whether they are not as oil and water violently shaken together 


1 Pp, xviii. 
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to separate instantly as soon as the vessel is at rest. Can it 
be shown that there is any va media to be looked for through 
the doctrine of development (common to science and theology), 
which shall not be a syncretion of incompatible principles in 
virtue of one of which we should, in all consistence, go to the 
extreme right ; and in virtue of the other, to the extreme left ; 
which shall not keep us in the middle merely by confusing 
us; which shall give us rest otherwise than on a rack, that at 
one and the same time drags us with equal stress in opposite 


directions ? 
We must see, then, whether what seems an excess of con- 


servatism on the part of Catholic theology be really separable 
from that measure of conservatism which we must justify ; and 
similarly whether the excesses of liberal or purely critical 
theology can be pruned away without fatal results to its 
governing principles and methods. 

Let us then briefly compare or contrast the two systems, and 
see whether they can in any way be reconciled and “come to 
terms ;” whether by way of amalgamation, or by the absorption 
of one by the other, or by some amicable modus vivendt. 

Catholic theology occupies itself about the “ deposit of faith ” 
as its principal object. By this it understands a certain body of 
divine knowledge revealed supernaturally to the Apostles and 
delivered by them under the form of certain categories, ideas, 
and images, to their immediate successors. This formulated 
revelation is the depositum fidet. It was not as though the 
tabernacle doors of the heavens, thrown open to the Apostles, 
were to remain so for ever. What the Apostles saw they 
recorded and formulated. To their followers they transmitted 
the record ; not the privilege of direct vision. Although many 
of the truths of the Christian faith are coincident with those 
of “Natural Religion,” or even of Sacred History, yet both on 
account of their organic connection with those principal 
mysteries (the Trinity and the Incarnation) which lie altogether 
beyond reason, and on account of the manner in which they are 
communicated to us, they may be considered as part and parcel 
of one and the same supernatural revelation. Here, on the very 
threshold of our inquiry, we encounter a radical and I think 
irreconcilable difference between Catholic and Liberal theology. 
For the realities dealt with are, in the case of the former 
confessedly deyond, and in that of the latter within the experience 
of all men. The teachings of the latter can, those of the former 
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cannot, be brought directly to the test of experience, of com- 
parison between ideas and things. If the heavens, once opened 
to the Apostles, remained open for every baptized Christian ; 
if the same revelation, and not merely the record of that 
revelation, were given to each of us as to them, then 
we should need no depositum fidet, no divinely authorized 
standard of expression ; we should be comparatively indifferent 
to the efforts of past ages to formulate that vision ; they would 
be to us as men’s first savage attempts to formulate Nature— 
the earlier the worse. But it is rather as though centuries ago 
men had been struck blind and partially paralyzed, and as if our 
knowledge of Nature depended on what was handed down to 
us from the date of that calamity. How carefully we should 
have to treasure up the mental forms of that precious tradition 
and see that the fluctuations of language did not lead us to 
misinterpret the experience-values of its original terms! That 
which is semper idem, constantly the same under all developments 
and accretions, is in the case of Catholic theology a doctrine, a 
record of an experience gone, never to be repeated, preserved 
for us only in and through that dottrine. Just because that 
experience cannot be repeated, it is all important to preserve, if 
not the exact words, yet the exact sense and meaning which the 
record had for the minds of those to whom it was first delivered 
by the Apostles; to represent to ourselves just what it repre- 
sented to them. Thus the ideas, categories, and symbols which 
constitute this representation are of the very substance of the 
depositum fidei ; if there is a contingent and accidental element 
it must be looked for in the language, in the verbal signs that 
stand for these ideas. 

The “constant,” the semper zdem of liberal theology, on the 
other hand, is the reality dealt with, and not any doctrine, or 
representation of that reality. It deals with those ever-present 
evidences of God in Nature and in the universal religious 
experiences of mankind which are accessible to all, at all times, 
and by which all theories and doctrines as to the origin, nature, 
and end of these experiences can be experimentally tested. 
Taking “Nature” in the most comprehensive sense, liberal 
theology is a branch of the science of Nature. It is the old 
“ Natural Theology ” enriched and improved by an application of 
the inductive historical and experimental method to the religions 
of mankind. Nature is always there to be studied and formu- 
lated, and is not given us only by tradition from a privileged past 
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generation. Tradition and co-operation are indeed requisite for 
the development of a science of Nature, but not for the 
preservation of its object. Our interest in the crude science 
of the remote past is not reverential but historical ; we test 
present results not by their agreement with that primitive 
science, but by their agreement with Nature. 

From this radical difference in the ultimate objects of their 
study—in the one case a certain class of natural experiences ; 
in the other, a record of past supernatural experiences—flows 
another affecting the manner of growth and development in 
liberal and in Catholic theology severally. 

In the study of Nature (or of any particular department 
of natural experience, like that of natural religion), so far as 
that study is one and continuous through long tradition and 
wide co-operation (so far, namely, as it is virtually the work of a 
permanent society and represents the growth of its collective 
mind), we expect to find and do find a true development of 
doctrine, following analogously and, mutatis mutandis, the laws 
of biological development. The first conceptions and generaliza- 
tions are childlike, and naively anthropomorphic ; and between 
these and the latest scientific advances there is a certain thread 
of continuity—not merely that of historic succession ; nor that 
of reference to the same object or reality, but that of a growing 
truthfulness, a diminishing inadequacy. The earliest is to the 
latest as is the germ to the more or less developed organism ; 
this has grown out of that; that has grown into this. Now, 
though stages of the same process, the germ and the organism 
are not the same thing: a hen is not an egg; is not even 
the chicken that was, except so far as we recognize there some 
absolute unchanged, undeveloped identity of soul or conscious- 
ness. What is there thus identical in the sapling of a century 
ago and the oak of to-day? Neither stuff nor fashion. Each 
stage of development dies into the next ; ceases in favour of the 
next. Our science is “the same” as that of our ancestors only 
by descent and as part of the same growth of the collective 
mind. Thus in the department of natural religion it is not 
hard to trace the roads by which religious reason has often 
passed, in its conceptions of divinity, from grossly anthro- 
pomorphic polytheism, to the purest monotheism. Yet these 
doctrines are in no plain sense “the same ;” they are doctrines 
about the same thing, but they are not the same doctrine; the 
latter does not contain the former as a constant nucleus amid 
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explanatory or decorative accretions ; but simply supplants and 
discards it. The former persists as little as the caterpillar does 
in the butterfly—which is not merely a winged caterpillar. 

When liberal: theology speaks of doctrinal or scientific 
development it is always in this sense. As Judaism had to 
die into the Gospel and be abolished, so, it coriceives, the 
theology of one age must always be supplanted by that of 
the next. It looks back on its own past as a man does.on his 
childhood—not with contempt or severity, but as on something 
that had to be gone through and left behind for the sake of the 
present, much as Chemistry, Physiology or Biology look back 
with a sort of dilettante curiosity to their conjectural origins in 
the darkness of the past. 

But this comparative indifference to the doctrinal forms 
and categories of the past is out of the question in the case 
of Catholic theology, whose principal subject-matter is the 
record of an ancient and never-to-be-repeated revelation of 
supernatural and inaccessible realities—realities, therefore, which 
cannot be consulted in order to determine the precise sense of 
that record, the precise degree of its inadequacies of excess or 
defect ; for they are known to us only representatively ; only 
in and through that record. To speak of the hidden realities as 
the “substance ;” and of the record as the “form” of revelation, 
is misleading if it is meant to imply that we can in some degree 
be indifferent to the latter, if only we hold by the former. 
This is true for liberal theology, which can get at its object 
directly ; not for Catholic theology, which can only get at the 
representation or record of its object. 

It follows at once that it is a matter of life and death for 
Catholic theology, custodire dzpositum, to hold fast to its 
primitive record, if not to the very words, at least to the 
very ideas, symbols, and Categories, in which the Christian 
revelation has been given to it. Inadequate though the 
representation of eternity in the language of time must 
necessarily be, yet we have no means of comparing it with its 
original, of defining the limits of inadequacy, of sundering 
substantials from accidentals. 

As experience is the criterion to which the liberal theologian 
brings all developments, so this original deposit of faith is 
necessarily the supreme criterion of Catholic theology. Its 
fruitfulness for knowledge depends, not on its dying and 
being changed into something else; but on its being preserved 
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fixed and unchangeable. Round it, and concerning it, a vast 
body of doctrine has gathered through the prolonged collective 
labour of Catholic thought. But in virtue of this unchanged 
nucleus, Catholic doctrine may be rightly considered semper 
eadem, just as in virtue of a persisiently identical soul or 
self-consciousness, the man and the babe (as St. Vincent of 
Lerins says) are “the same,” notwithstanding the gradual 
supplanting of the infant by the adult organism. There is 
something there that does not develop. We might roughly 
compare it to the growth of archeological lere about some 
such monument as the Moabite Stone; a growth partly in the 
interpretation of the sense of the inscription, and partly in 
the adjustment of history to such data as it can be considered 
to establish. So, too, Catholic doctrine grows in the measure 
that Catholic thought busies itself about the meaning of the 
deposit of faith and its bearing on other departments of 
knowledge; about its “explication” and its “application.” 
By its “explication” is to be understood that process of 
analysis by which what is from the first actually, albeit 
confusedly, contained within the limits of the deposit of faith, 
becomes more distinctly and explicitly recognized, through 
inferences drawn from revealed data, or owing to a growth 
in perspicacity on the part of the reflecting mind whose, as it 
were, microscopic power is increased by general cultivation. 
And by “applications” we mean inferences drawn from the 
combination of revealed with unrevealed premisses ; and other 
adjustments of secular to sacred knowledge. 

Now we have seen that certain categories and conceptions 
belong to the very substance of the deposit of faith; that were 
they exploded we should lose not merely the containing vessel 
but its content as well, since we have no means of separating 
one from the other. True, as Mr. Ward says, “no philosophy 
was revealed; no science was revealed.” “Yet,” as he adds, 
“the Christian message could only be handed on in terms which 
included both.”! But more than this, every truth of the creed 
is either philosophical or historical. We cannot view it as a 
mere envelope of some other kind of truth. “God is a Spirit.” 
“God is three persons in one nature.” Let some new develop- 
ment of philosophy rob these categories—“ spirit,” “person,” 
“nature ”—of all their meaning and value, and what should we 
have left? They imply a whole system of philosophy just as 


1 P. 104. 
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every historical affirmation or denial affirms or denies the whole 
of history. 

Hence Catholic theology has always and consistently fought 
tooth and nail for-those philosophical categories and historical 
beliefs which it conceives to be involved in the very substance 
of the deposit of faith; it has never (as liberal theology could 
consistently do) treated them as indifferent vehicles of values 
that could be otherwise and better secured. On the ground 
that revealed and natural truth, as both from God, must be one, 
it has steadily condemned as spurious those developments of 
secular knowledge which seem to contradict its own readings 
of philosophy and history. 

The task of Catholic theology has brought it into continual 
opposition and conflict with the ceaseless changes and develop- 
ments of secular knowledge, which of their own nature threaten 
at times to obliterate those philosophical and historical beliefs 
in which the faith has been for ever enshrined. Hence it is 
that Catholic, unlike liberal theology, cannot be indifferent to 
the said changes and developments as though its ultimate 
criterion were realities and experiences, and not rather a 
doctrine about realities. On the contrary, it has consistently 
claimed a sort of indirect jurisdiction over the whole field of 
knowledge so far as the interests of its own categories and 
beliefs are thereby engaged. This is why we hear of “Catholic 
History,” “Catholic Philosophy,” no less than of “Catholic 
Theology:” but not of “Catholic Mathematics,” or of 
“ Catholic Geography.” 

If then we speak of this body of doctrine, of explications 
and applications, which has gathered round the unchanging 
deposit of faith as a “development,” it is not in the quasi- 
biological sense in which liberal theology uses the term ; for it 
is only the protective husk, the clothing of the deposit which 
has grown ; the kernel, that which is protected and clothed, 
remained unaltered; he who was once a boy has put off his 
boyhood and taken on manhood ; his organism has developed, 
his personality is unchanged. The contrast is like that between 
the simple bread-breaking at table in the bald surroundings 
of some early-Christian home and the solemnities of High 
Mass at St. Peter’s. The nucleus remains, untransformed and 
undeveloped, in the changeless words of consecration. Nor 
are all the tomes of eucharistic theology and controversy 
otherwise related to the simple primitive sense of those words. 
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But though the development of this accumulating body of 
doctrine is largely the work of theological inquiry and reflection 
applied to the deposit of faith in its relation to the rest of 
knowledge, yet the justice of such developments is ultimately 
determined, not as in the case of liberal theology by the fallible 
rule of theological reasoning or of the consensus of experts ; 
but by the infallible criterion of the Church’s authority—a 
criterion as manifestly supernatural as is the deposit of faith 
itself. On no other condition indeed could the benefit of a 
final and universally valid revelation “be secured to all genera- 
tions to the end of the world against the obliterating influences 
of time and change. 

Hence Catholic theology consistently teaches that the value 
of such infallible decisions is not causally dependent on the 
theological reasonings on which they are based, and by which 
they are occasioned ; that they are in some sense prophetic, 
“oracular,” from above. The accumulation of such decisions 
means necessarily a narrowing of liberty of thought by a 
further determination of truth, just as any growth of legislation 
means a narrowing of liberty of action by a further determina- 
tion of right. It means bringing an increasing number of 
philosophical and historical positions, with all their implications, 
under the rule of sacred doctrine ; it means an ever-increasing 
tension between conservative theology and free thought. This 
can seem nothing but a calamity from the standpoint of those 
(like Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in his article “ Ecclesiasticism ” 
in the /udependent Review, October, 1903) who do not believe in 
the divine truth of the deposit of faith, or of the Church’s 
decisions ; it can seem nothing but a great benefit to science 
from the standpoint of those who do. 

If then the Catholic theology ever appropriates the fashions 
and developments of secular knowledge it is as a mistress 
adopting a handmaid and imposing restrictions on her liberty. 
Nutriment is changed into the nature and lives with the life of 
the organism ; not conversely. Aristotelianism adopted by the 
Church was no longer Aristotelianism but Scholasticism. It 
was no longer free thought, unfettered save by the laws of 
reason and facts of experience, but was bound by the categories 
and facts implied in ecclesiastical dogma. These it might 
illustrate, amplify, explain, but it might not alter. So long as it 
seemed unconquerable it was anathema in the eyes of theology. 
In the strong hands of Thomas Aquinas it was conquered and 
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broken-in to her service. Doubtless in this as in other cases 
there was a severe struggle, wounds were given and taken ; 
and theology may have appropriated more than she could 
assimilate ; much that disagreed with her constitution for many 
a long day. To-day in face of the “new framework” of 
contemporary science and history, Catholic theology pauses, 
not with any thought of abandoning herself unresistingly 
to be absorbed thereby, of suffering herself to be worked 
up, as a branch of science, into the synthesis of the new 
philosophy, or of “coming to terms” by way of submission or 
concession, but only to see if she can absorb and subdue it, if 
she can use it to illustrate, amplify, and explain her own 
unalterable categories; if she can make of it a new sort of 
scholasticism, a new azczlla theologie. 

Such a wholesale appropriation would be far more difficult 
than in the instance of Aristotelianism. For if in some measure 
what is called the “Rigidity of Rome” be, as Mr. Ward says, but a 
temporary defensive attitude against a passing danger, or merely 
a paradoxical case of vital pliancy and self-adaptability, yet it 
is also true that since the thirteenth century there has been a 
steady development of the principle and exercise of the power 
of ecclesiastical authority ; that numberless questions then open 
are now closed ; that the roots of theology have spread out far 
more widely into the field of secular knowledge; that the 
Councils of Trent and the Vatican represent, not passing, but 
permanent and very considerable contractions of the realm of 
free thought ; that this tightening-up was really a recurrence to 
and development of the old principle of authority which had 
been weakened by the spirit of free-criticism that still breathed 
in the imperfectly digested body of Aristotelianism. Moreover, 
it cannot be ignored that the categories, methods, and actual 
teachings of Aristotle were much more congenial and assimilable 
to a theology already framed for the most part on the lines of 
Greek philosophy than are the entirely heterogeneous methods 
of modern critical thought with all their disconcerting icono- 
clastic results. Still less can we parallel this present position to 
that of early Christianity in the face of that Alexandrine 
philosophy, by the appropriation of whose forms Catholic 
theology, in any strict sense of the term, was practically first 
created. Such an appropriation had plainly no elaborated 
theology to contend with. Even the Judaism that furnished 
the categories in which the Christian revelation found its original 
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expression was largely MHellenized ; just as Alexandrine 
Hellenism was largely Orientalized, not to say Judaized. 

We must now turn to a deeper contrast, underlying a 
surface resemblance, between the development of Catholic 
and of liberal theology. 

Apart from the occasional interventions of ecclesiastical 
authority the development of Church theology is, like that of 
any other branch of knowledge, the work of experts as distinct 
from a far larger body of lay-folk who are passively receptive 
of what they are taught. Between these two bodies there inter- 
venes a class of dispensers or middlemen who popularize and 
deal out the results of expert thought in the form and measure 
required. Such are preachers, catechists, school-teachers, text- 
book writers, and so forth. In a loose analogous sense we 
might call the experts the Ecclesza docens (the Teaching Church), 
and the lay-fold the Ecclesia discens (the Church Taught), and 
might class the middlemen with one or the other from different 
points of view. As there is nothing distinctively Catholic about 
it, it is not strange that this conception of authoritative teaching 
should also obtain in liberal theology, except in so far as there is 
something unprotestant about it, something that indicates an 
abandonment of an individualistic in favour of a more social, and 
so far a more Catholic, conception of Christianity ; a reinstate- 
ment of public authority as a criterion of religious truth in lieu 
of private judgment. 

“The real problem of an intellectual life,” writes Dr. Caird,! 
“is how to rise to a judgment which is more than a private judg- 
ment.” We but travesty the theoretical position of the Reformers, 
if we think they denied this first principle of all education. 
Their error was in forgetting that the charismatic dispensation 
described in the New Testament was provisional and transitory ; 
in supposing that every Christian could be the recipient if not 
of direct revelation, at least of such a miraculous charisma of 
interpretation as is now claimed only by the Pope; that each 
one’s interpretations could thus be of divine and therefore of 
universal or over-individual value. They took to themselves 
severally, what Catholics applied to the Church collectively : 
“Ye have an unction from the Holy One and know all things ; 
and need not that any man should teach you.” They were 
at one with the Church as to the semper eadem nature of the 
Christian faith; but, contrasting the nucleus of the New 
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Testament doctrine with the bulk of Catholic doctrine, they 
denied the identity, and considered the Church's authority 
discredited. Till then, the distinction between the original 
deposit and its authoritative explications and applications had 
been of little practical moment, nor was theology ready at once 
to draw the exact line in every instance. But the subsequent 
anti-Protestant controversy was all directed to show, first, that 
the essentials of Catholic doctrine were contained in Scripture 
and the earliest tradition; and secondly, that the Church, and 
not the individual, possessed the charisma of infallible interpre- 
tation in regard to explications and applications. Development 
in this sense (not in the sense of liberal theology) was defended 
as rational, necessary, and divinely authorized. 

It is a matter of fact that there was an outpouring of the 
spirit of prophecy and interpretation among Christians indi- 
vidually in the first generation—a dispensation that died away 
quickly as soon as the Church took more definite shape and 
made it unnecessary. As the flood of prophecy ebbed, the 
dissentient utterances of individuals sought reconcilement in 
the higher charisma of the assembly. Similar reasons subjected 
the dissensions of assemblies to the Community or to the Bishop. 
Thence the appeal passed to Councils of Bishops, to Ecumenical 
Councils ; till at last the process of definition came to rest in 
1870, when the Pope was acknowledged as the highest and 
ultimate depositary of that supernatural charisma of infallible 
interpretation which the Reformers—on the assumption that the 
conditions of the first generations of Christianity were to be 
permanent—had claimed each for himself. 

Needless to say, dissensions of doctrine quickly proved the 
assumption baseless; the theoretical criterion of individual 
divine guidance became in practice the criterion of private 
opinion, while the reference of disputes to more public 
authorities as depositaries of a higher charisma would have 
been self-condemnatory as a virtual return to abandoned Catholic 
principles, 

It was inevitable therefore that pure Protestantism should 
soon fall a victim to the narrow individualism of the renais- 
sance ; that it should be absorbed and mastered by what it had 
not strength of constitution to absorb. Not till the claim to 
particular inspiration had been forgotten and discredited by 
the rationalism of the Aufklarung; not till the nineteenth 
century had wakened to the natural and organic (as opposed 
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to the artificial and mechanical) conception of society, and seen 
in it the necessary condition of individual life and development, 
did Protestant theology begin, in the question of private 
judgment, to adopt a quasi-Catholic, but more strictly a liberal 
position. It began to see that it was necessarily in the collec- 
tive mind of a society that religious (like other) truth must 
be elaborated and developed; that the public mind must in 
some measure be the rule for the individual mind; that 
authority so understood was a condition of true liberty and 
originality as distinct from licence and eccentricity ; it began 
to see such a society in the Christian Church—but all this, as 
a consequence of the purely natural laws that more or less 
fallibly govern the development of the human mind, and apart 
from any belief in supernatural and infallible guidance. 

If this meant a return to the rational and natural element 
of Catholicism, yet it meant a more complete abandonment of 
the deeper supernatural element—of the belief in charismata— 
in miraculous revelation and guidance. The differences are 
thus more fundamental than the resemblances. In point of 
growth, Catholic differs from liberal theology as wall-fruit from 
wild. The natural force of development is the same for both ; 
but the peculiar fertility of the former is secured by the inter- 
vention of a quasi-supernatural guidance from without. Each 
year demands and sees new fastenings, new restrictions of the 
natural wayward luxuriance. The recognition of the authority 
of experts in divinity, as shaping common belief and thus 
ruling the lay mind, has its parallel in the relation of Catholic 
theologians to the untheological multitudes of the faithful, but 
not in the dogmatic authority of the Teaching Church over 
the Church Taught. For the growth of Catholic theology is 
not, as we have seen, left solely to the fallible methods of 
theological reasoning, but is supernaturally checked and con- 
trolled from time to time by divine dogmatic decisions or 
oracles whose truth is independent of the natural reasonings 
that normally precede them, and is due to a special supernatural 
charisma possessed ex officio by the ruling authority. 

The submission which a Catholic yields to such decisions is 
nowise like that which every prudent layman will yield to the 
consensus of experts in any matter—a consensus whose value 
lies open to, and invites experimental test; but Church-authority 
is ex officio, and independent of natural or acquired gifts and 
endowments. If the disputes of experts in philosophy, science, 
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and history were decided by the authority of the Crown, could 
any one accept these decisions as final and irreversible, as binding 
to interior assent under pain of sin, unless he credited the 
kingly office with a prophetic gift above and independent of 
the laws of natural reason? But the Pope's authority is one by 
which the theological experts themselves are judged and their 
schisms healed. Nor has it any parallel in the position of those 
dispensers and middlemen, those teachers and lecturers and 
writers who diffuse expert wisdom over the face of the earth. 
For these, too, are ultimately judged and taught by the experts. 
In short, there is and there can be no parallel in the natural 
order to the supernatural interpretation, any more than to the 
supernatural revelation of religious truth. This former is but 
the complement and integration of the latter; both together 
are the presupposition and in a sense the very subject-matter 
of Catholic theology; they determine ever more closely the 
limits within which, the lines along which, it must move—limits 
the absence of which is the essential characteristic of the liberal 
theology that deals directly with natural experiences, and not 
with revealed doctrines relating to supernatural experiences. 

Not necessarily denying, but putting aside all belief in the 
miraculous and the supernatural, liberal theology works out the 
consequences of modern scientific presuppositions and critical 
methods as applied to the religion of mankind. Christianity is 
usually viewed by it as the so far highest and fullest develop- 
ment of the religious spirit ; but Christ’s revelation was but one 
of many that have been and may yet be. It was a great stride 
forward, but how many greater may remain to be made? Like 
Judaism, like every great religion, Christianity fancies itself the 
final and universal form ;—“ After us the deluge! After us the 
Parousia.” Yet vainly. For, after a certain series of transfor- 
mations, identical only as parts of the same process, it must die 
in order to live and rise again in some other form. Death and 
decay, no less than growth and development, are the universal 
law of life. The organism at last reaches the limits of its 
power of self-adaptation; and can hope to survive only in its 
offshoot, its progeny ; as Judaism survived in Christianity. 

Here isa free and unfettered application of the categories 
of biological evolution to the subject of religion, in which 
liberal theology with its own presuppositions and exclusions is 
perfectly consistent. But whatever abstract or ex hypothesi truth 
such conclusions may possess, they cannot be maintained 
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absolutely and in the concrete, except at the cost of a wholesale 
repudiation of the bases of Catholic theology. 

Thus it seems on examination that the recalcitrant elements 
in each system which make their amalgamation impossible, are 
of their very essence. Neither could “come to terms” by way 
of concession to the other, without being absorbed, without 
ceasing to be itself altogether. 

Yet though it be vain to seek a via media by way of 
amalgamation or synthesis, we may find it equivalently, as 
Mr. Ward seems to think, in a modus vivendi. “ Present 
reunion and war,” he says, “are not exhaustive alternatives.”! 
Neighbours quarrel because of their nearness; the jealousies 
and rivalries of adjacent territories are notorious. Now that 
the narrower channel of difference which divided us from those 
who formerly agreed with us as to the entirely supernatural 
character of Christianity has broadened into an ocean through 
the denial of that presupposition, we can in some way better 
afford to be on friendly terms with liberal theology without 
thereby seeming to compromise ourselves. 

After all, as professedly scientific, its affirmations and 
denials can pretend to no more than an abstract er hypothesi 
value. It is not useless for us to consider what consequences 
flow from certain premisses and exclusions; to see how 
Christianity stands according to the categories and connections 
of present-day philosophy; and on the supposition that the 
miraculous is not to be reckoned with; or that the Scriptures 
are purely human documents. Such abstract considerations of 
a subject help us to understand it better, and to realize the 
differences due to the excluded suppositions, Thus it is that 
liberal theology throws light on Catholic theology ; and shows 
us more exactly how and where it stands in relation to modern 
thought. In some sense it is the very task of Apologetic to 
argue from the admissions of its opponents however narrow ; 
to seek coincident proofs by every method, however unpromising ; 
to show that truth may be approached from many sides and 
yet present more or less the same general aspect. 

Again, it may mitigate the impatience of liberal theology 
to insist more emphatically than has always been done on the 
fact that the deposit of faith is a translation of supernatural 
realities into the terms of natural ; that its truth is the truth of 
analogy not of exact scientific equation; that in guarding 
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unchanged this divinely given “form of sound words ’—these 
apostolic conceptions and categories and symbols—in securing 
that all subsequent theological language shall conform to them 
in sense or shall not contradict them, the Church is the guardian 
of a doctrine, that she claims no direct access to the realities 
formulated into that doctrine—realities which lie outside that 
world of experiences with which liberal theology deals. 
Custodi deposttum, that is the sum and substance of the 
Church’s commission as a teacher: Ego enim accepi a Domino 
quod et tradidt vobis is the substance of her claim. Moreover 
a recognition and emphasis of the distinction between a nucleus 
of doctrine semper cadem and identical with the deposit of 
faith, and a developing body of authoritative explications 
and applications of that doctrine, cannot but conduce to a 
better understanding of Catholic theology. The sifting of these 
two elements is in some cases difficult; and here, improved 
historical methods lie at the service of the theologian by which 
he can trace the body of doctrine backward through the 
centuries, and determine more accurately the limits between 
apostolic and ecclesiastical teaching, between the original sense 
of the deposit of faith and what is merely protective of that 
sense against the corruptive influences of changing thought and 
language. 

Catholic and liberal theology therefore move in different 
planes, deal with different subject-matters, develop by different 
laws, are governed by different criteria. In a true sense each 
may say to the other: “ What have I to do with thee?” 

It is by a clearer recognition of their essential and all- 
permeating diversity that they may come to regard each other 
with eyes untroubled by passion, and to understand their 
several functions in the working out of religious truth through 
the conflict of opposites, through the clash of Yea and Nay. 


G. TYRRELL. 
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Religion in Upper Egyft. 


A LETTER FROM FATHER NOURRIT; S.J. 


Minieh, Upper Egypt, 27th Oct., 1903, 
Feast of the Archangel Raphael. 


TWENTY-THREE years spent in Egypt have given me ample 
time and innumerable opportunities for gaining a fairly exact 
knowledge of the position of Christians, particularly of Catholics, 
in this country. Hence I trust the information I am about to 
transmit will not be found wanting in exactitude. However, 
it cannot be exhaustive. It would be quite preposterous for 
me to pretend to endeavour, in a few pages, to condense 
the result of twenty-three years of constant observation and 
accumulated experience. I have been asked to give— 

Ist. Reliable information as to what Leo XIII. did to 
re-organize the Oriental Churches in Egypt which 
have remained in communion with Rome; especially 
with regard to the Coptic Church; as also the steps 
taken by the same Pontiff to preserve their rites and 
liturgies, and to prevent their being absorbed by the 
Latin Church. 

2nd. The result of this policy. The number of schismatics 
incorporated in the Oriental Churches in communion 
with Rome. 

3rd. Works undertaken with a view of organizing and 
spreading the Coptic Church. 

4th. The part taken by the Society of Jesus in carrying out 
the desires or orders of the late Holy Father. 

I shall try to give satisfactory answers to these four 
questions; but for the sake of clearness, I must first of all 
explain the religious situation in Egypt. 

Ist, at elevation to the Papacy of Leo XIII. in 1878 ; 
2nd, at his death in 1903. 
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The official census of 1882 gave Egypt a population of 
seven millions, without indicating their various religious creeds. 
That of 1897, made with far more care, indicates a population 
of about ten millions, of which nearly one million are returned 
as Christians. 

The nine millions of Mussulmans, barring a few thousand, 
Persians, Chiites, or sectaries of Ali, are composed of Semnites 
of the four Orthodox sects: the JMMalakites, the Hanbatites, 
the Hanajfites, and the Chapeches. These four orthodox sects 
recognize the supremacy of the Sultan of the Osmanlis, and 
are in possession of the chairs of teaching in the great Maho- 
medan University of Azhar in Cairo, which boasts of 10,000 
students and 317 professors. 

There exists in Egypt a very strong and very rich colony 
of Jews. The Christians are divided into two camps—Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Each of these two camps is subdivided 
into Orientals and Europeo-Americans. The non-Catholic 
Oriental camp was in 1878 composed of— 

Ist, Orthodox Copts. 
2nd, © Greeks. 
3rd, “ Armenians or Gregorians. 
The Syrians, Chaldeans, &c., were scattered about and had no 
complete religious organization in Egypt. 

Of the three first-named groups, the Greeks and the 
Armenians are of comparatively recent importation. It was 
scarcely before Mehemet Ali that they were able to organize 
themselves, get their hierarchy recognized by Government, and 
open churches for public worship. The Armenians had a 
Bishop at Alexandria; and the Greeks a Patriarch in the 
same city,.and another Bishop on Mount Sinai. At that 
time the Armenians counted scarcely more than two hundred 
families established in Egypt; of which however some were 
very influential, particularly so that of Nubar Pasha. 

The Greeks were far more numerous; they included 
(1) Hellenists, speaking modern Greek ; (2) Roums, or schis- 
matical Greeks of Syria, speaking Arabic, but using the Greek 
liturgy. 

The Copts were the only genuine indigenous Christians. 
They formed a Church with close on half a million members ; 
a Patriarch resident at Cairo; and twelve Bishops, of whom 
one is at Jerusalem and another at Khartoum. Looked upon 
with little suspicion, and almost regarded as brethren by the 
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Mussulmans, with whom they agreed in many customs, such 
as circumcision, enclosure of women, ceremonial weeping at 
funerals, and so forth, the Copts, who are supposed to form one- 
sixth of the population, had the same proportion of Government 
places reserved for the members of their community. So much 
with regard to the schismatic Oriental Christians in Egypt, in 
the year 1879. 

The non-Catholic Occidental Christians were represented by 
Protestant sects, English, German, and American. The German 
Evangelical Church, the Anglican High and Low Churches, and 
the Scotch Church had at Cairo, Alexandria, and in other 
towns of the Delta, churches and schools. 

The American Presbyterians had, over and above this, 
spread themselves beyond the Delta into Upper Egypt, where 
they established a large mission which has not ceased to 
develop itself. It has opened a good number of schools, 
gained numerous partizans, and infused the Protestant spirit 
into a considerable number of Copts of Said, and even influ- 
enced a certain number of very ignorant Coptic schismatic 
priests, whom we hear daily announcing Protestant ideas, though 
they affirm at the same time that they remain Copts, and reject 
all Protestant doctrine. 

The Catholic camp was also of two contingents: the 
Occidental or Latin contingent, and the Oriental, composed 
of various rites, so-called black. All the Occidental Catholics, 
Europeans, Americans, Australians, and the rest, were of the 
Latin rite and had a Latin clergy. At the head of this clergy 
there was a Delegate Apostolic for the various rites; he was 
at the same time Vicar Apostolic for the Latin rite; he resided 
at Alexandria and was an Italian Franciscan. 

The entire clergy were Italian, and belonged to one or 
other of the Seraphic Orders. The Grand Order of the 
Franciscans had charge of Alexandria, the Delta, the Canal, 
and Cairo, from whence they supplied the parochial wants of 
different Catholic groups. The Recollects, working the Soudan 
with a few Coptic priests, looked after eight stations in Cairo 
and Upper Egypt, where there were Catholic Copts. 

The first-named of these Religious have been established in 
Egypt since the time of the Crusades, the second since 1661. 

Besides these Franciscan Regulars, and one house of Lazarists 
at Alexandria, there was not a single Latin priest in Egypt. 
There were however a certain number of Religious Congrega- 
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tions of men and women for teaching and charitable purposes : 
at Alexandria the French Sisters of Charity, and the Italian 
Franciscan nuns; at Cairo and Port Said, &c., the French 
Good Shepherd -nuns; in Cairo Franciscan nuns; at Suez 
Sisters of Charity; and finally the French Christian Brothers 
had schools all over the country, at Alexandria, Cairo, in the 
Delta, and soon. To be complete, I must mention the house 
which Mgr. Camboni established at Cairo to supply his newly- 
founded mission in the Soudan with the necessaries of mission 
life. This establishment consists of two communities, one of 
men, the other of nuns, for the Soudan. The members of both 
were only temporarily there, so as to get acclimatized and to 
become familiar with the Arab language. 

The Oriental contingent in union with Rome was divided 
into two categories, those of foreign importation—United Greek 
Melchites, United Armenians, Syrians, United Chaldeans, and 
Maronites—and the truly indigenous, truly autochthonous, the 
Catholic United Copts. As the schismatic Orientals, so were 
the Catholic Orientals all from Syria or Turkey. They came 
to establish themselves in Egypt under Mehemet Ali; and 
especially under Said Pasha, in consequence of the massacres 
in Syria in 1860. Their clergy had followed them, and thus 
they formed themselves into small congregations of United 
Catholics. 

The Catholic Greeks, with a Bishop and churches at 
Alexandria, Cairo, and at other places in the Delta; the 
Maronites, the Chaldeans, the Armenians, were in the same 
conditions, but instead of a Bishop they had only a Patriarchal 
Vicar in Cairo and Alexandria. I shall soon explain the 
situation of the Catholic Coptic rite; but as they are to form 
the leading subject of this study I put off speaking of them so 
as not to be obliged to divide into two parts matter that 
concerns them only. To bring this first section to a close, I 
shal! take the liberty of making a reflection, and then go on 
to point out the development taken by Catholic works in 
Egypt during the Pontificate of Leo XIII. 

The reflection is this: The various Oriental rites, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, do in nowise aim at making converts. They 
have established themselves in Egypt to revive and care for 
the Christians of their rite who are constantly quitting the 
Turkish Empire, to find security and the means of living in 
Egypt. The work of their clergy is a work of conservation, and 
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not of proselytism ; they are on the look-out for the members of 
their rites respectively, coming from Syria, and I am happy to 
be able to bear witness to the fact that the rather numerous 
clergy of the various Catholic Oriental rites discharge this duty 
with great solicitude. Besides, they have to deal principally 
with a floating population, and as we all know, it is not on such 
unstable ground that the future of Catholicism in Egypt can 
be founded. These Oriental rites are in this analogous to 
minerals, they augment from the outside by extra-susception. 
The work of the Catholic Coptic clergy is very different, as we 
shall soon see: they work at assimilating the indigenous 
elements of the schismatic Copts who are very numerous— 
about one million. They act in a manner analogous to plants, 
that is, they assimilate surrounding elements, and increase by 
intra-susception, as it were. 

This gives such importance to the small Catholic Coptic 
rite in Egypt; and this also explains why Leo XIII. was 
always so very solicitous about it. We shall speak fully about 
this rite, after having given an outline of the various Catholic 
works that have been created in Egypt under the pontificate, 
and almost the immediate direction of that great Pope. 

From 1878 to 1903, all the Oriental rites united with Rome 
have had their numbers doubled, and that, as we have seen, by 
arrivals of immigrants from Syria. 

The Greeks, who had but one Bishop, have now their 
Patriarch with them for six months each year; he has two 
residences, one in Egypt and one in Damascus. 

The Armenians have at last a Bishop. And if the Maronites, 
in spite of their numbers, have not yet a Bishop, it is because 
their poverty does not allow them to meet the expenses which 
an organized bishopric would entail. 

The Chaldeans continue to have at their head only a 
Patriarchal Vicar, but they possess a beautiful church in Cairo. 

The Syrians are in the same case, but their church is very 
simple. 

With regard to the Latins, or Occidentals, their develop- 
ments have been still more rapid. 

At the very beginning of his pontificate, Leo XIII. sent the 
Jesuits of the Province of Lyons to Egypt. They had already 
a mission and flourishing college in Syria, and knew the Arab 
language. They began work by starting a seminary in Cairo 
for Copts, and have since established two big colleges, one in 
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Cairo, the other in Alexandria; in 1887 they crowned their 
work in Egypt by opening a mission at Minieh, some one- 
hundred-and-thirty-two miles to the south of Cairo. This 
mission centre, from which they make excursions all over Upper 
Egypt, preaching and giving retreats to the clergy and laity, 
very soon produced most consoling fruits. The missionaries 
introduced into Upper Egypt a congregation of Arab Sisters 
which they had founded in Syria,! and established them at 
Minieh, at Mabloom, and at Jaffa. 

In 1886, the Holy Father detached from the jurisdiction of 
the Delegate at Alexandria, the Delta (except Alexandria, a 
part of Cairo, and the towns along the Canal) and made it over 
to the African Fathers of Lyons, who had brought with them 
French nuns, and multiplied on all sides schools, dispensaries, 
and parishes. 

The Christian Brothers were called into Upper Egypt, and 
established four prosperous schools at Tapta, at Lyouth, at 
Malbuani, and Minieh. The Brothers of St. Gabriel, and of 
another Congregation, were also called to assist in the Jesuit 
colleges at Cairo and Alexandria. 

The German Sisters of St. Charles Borromeo opened two 
houses in Alexandria. The Sisters of Charity came to Cairo, 
and took over the direction of the French Hospital ; while the 
Sisters of the Soudan are in charge of the Austrian Hospital, 
and a new congregation of Italian Sisters take care of the sick 
in the Italian Hospital. 

The Ladies of the Mother of God opened two first-class 
establishments for the education of the daughters of the better 
classes in Cairo and Alexandria. 

The Ladies of Sion started a large day-school at Ramleh. 

The Sisters of Deliverance, who take care of the sick and 
teach as well, founded a house at Cairo. In 1902 the Carmelite 
nuns established themselves in Alexandria. The Fathers of 
the Soudan founded, and now work the parish of Helouan, and 
have a school for boys and one for girls. The latter is worked 
by the Sisters of the Soudan. 

In Upper Egypt, an English-speaking Canadian congre- 
gation established themselves at Fagoum, and founded an 
orphanage and schools; while the Franciscan Sisters opened 
large and beautiful schools at Benitams, at Izank, and Lauskar. 

I have not said a word about the Soudan, where in 1878 
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Mgr. Camboni multiplied stations at Khartoum, at El Obeid, 
at Tebel Nauba, at Lado, and in other places. The Mahdi’s 
exploits and revolt ruined all this in 1884. But since the 
Anglo-Egyptian occupation of the Soudan, the Fathers have 
returned and have founded stations at Khartoum, at Ismailieh, 
at some seventy miles south of Fashoda, and are preparing 
to found others. Unfortunately they are no longer alone in 
the work of propagating the Gospel. Various sects of the High 
and Low Anglican Church, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
others, profiting by the security now enjoyed under British 
Protection, have been for the last two years strongly organizing 
themselves. 

Besides the Fathers of the Soudan, there is a Catholic 
Maronite priest, and a Catholic Greek priest at Khartoum. 











East End Sketches. 


1. “THE WARP AND THE WOOF.” 


In the Devil’s Alley there lives an old rabbit man. He is 
asthmatic now, but time was when he was great. 

This I have from himself, and I believe it. 

In the days of his prime he was one of the aristocrats in 
rabbit circles. He bought in quantity from the market, and the 
local men bought from him. It was he who supplied most of 
the coster carts in the neighbourhood, and the costermongers 
used to refer to him as the old “toff.” He told me this item 
with a becoming sense of their appreciation. He was sitting 
just then on a window-ledge in the gloomy alley, trying to 
attract a stray gleam of sunshine in pity for his asthma, but in 
this he failed, for the sun avoided the alley as though it were 
some evil thing. 

We had been discussing the rabbit business in all its 
details, and he seemed to grow young again while he told me 
what his reputation had been in the old days. He had on a 
grimy peaked cap and round his neck was an old muffler. His 
voice was wheezy, and as he spoke he pushed his cap off his 
forehead as though to help his memory. 

“Vuss!” he said with some return of his old spirit, and he 
slapped his thigh for greater emphasis. ‘Yuss! an’ ev yer'll 
b’lieve me”—he paused and looked at me as if to gauge whether 
I had the mental capacity—“ they used ter call me be the name 
o’ ‘the ol’ torf!’ the costers did! an’ thet’s as straight as I’m 
a-settin’ ‘ere! Yuss! the ol’ torf!” he repeated. “ But rabbits 
ain’t wot they wus,” and he shook his head over the deteriora- 
tion of the trade. “Not be any manner o’ means,” he said, 
gloomily. 

“ What is the cause of it do you think ?” 

“Furring meat,” he replied ; “furring meat’s done it. W’y 
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look ’ere!” he continued, and forthwith he plunged into 
statistics concerning rabbit supplies, and compared his former 
takings with his present net returns. He shook his head again. 
“Rabbits ain’t wot they wus,” he said. And having agreed 
that England was going to the dogs, I continued my way along 
the alley. 

Some doors further down a woman beckoned me into her 
hovel. She wanted me to chat with her and to ask her about 
her children. But I had to do all the talking, for she could 
only reply by signs. If her little girl Maggie were in, she stood 
by her mother and watched her face. Maggie always knew, 
and translated to me. A few years ago this woman lost her 
child—a dear wee mite. The photograph hangs on the wall 
in its poor little frame; and when she is not listening to you, 
her eyes seek it out. It was grief for the death of her child 
that brought on a kind of stroke, and when she recovered she 
had forgotten how to speak. She knew what she would say, 
but she could frame no word. Sometimes when Maggie was 
away at work and I could not understand her, she used to take 
my hand in both of hers and lead me to where the little 
photograph hung on the wall. Then I understood. 

I went into another house. A friend had just come in 
bearing in her hand a large paper bag. She spoke a few words 
to the woman and deposited it on the table. 

“Ts it a new one?” I asked. 

“No!” said the woman, indifferently ; “it aint new. This 
lady,” she continued, indicating her friend, “’ad the lend of it 
fur a fun’ral.” 

“May I see?” I asked. 

She undid the bag and produced a crape hat with an entire 
want of enthusiasm. I held it at arm’s length to judge of the 
effect. “Now that’s the sort of hat I like!” I said. “It’s a nice 
shape and the crape bows are very neat.” 

She remained unmoved by my approval, and continued to 
gaze at the crape hat in apathy. “No!” she said, definitely. 
“Tt ain’t my sort.” She took it from me and turned it round 
with a deep rooted resentment. 

“ What is your sort ?” I asked her. 

“T likes a flop,” she answered, and she thrust the offending 
hat into the paper bag to await the next funeral. In its 
fastidious moments the alley will have nothing but a Gains- 
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On coming out I met Bridget. She had on a wedding-ring. 
But I didn’t ask if she was married, for I knew she was not. 

Usually speaking there was a look of laughing defiance 
about Bridget, with her hair parted on one side and her bright 
silk handkerchief knotted round her neck, and the ends thrown 
over one shoulder. Only the night before I had played an 
Irish jig while Bridget danced, with the factory-girls standing 
round her shouting encouragement. For Bridget was an East 
End belle and a favourite withal. So she danced to the plaudits 
of the crowd—danced! until she shed her blue shawl and her 
hair hung loose about her, and she had to gasp for breath as the 
music stopped. 

But to-day she wore a wedding-ring. Then I knew that 
hope had flagged in Bridget’s heart, for the loan—or better still 
the purchase—of a wedding-ring, is the unfailing remedy against 
despair. When the Eastern horizon is utterly blank, the girl 
borrows a ring—dear Bridget! 

There is another custom in the East End which if not 
strictly Catholic is certainly universal in all my favourite courts 
and alleys. No one ever dies, he or she is merely buried. A 
woman was speaking of a lost relative. There had been no 
mention of his illness—or reference to his death. Her statement 
was bald. “I buried ’im,” she said. Whereupon one of the 
clergy, feeling anxious, ejaculated, “I hope he was dead?” 
“Yuss,” she answered, “’e were dead.” She admitted the fact, 
but only when she was pressed. And in truth, the accepted 
formula conveys to the uninitiated an impression of premature 
finality. 

The local conversation is always seasoned with details of 
deaths and burials—for the luxury of woe is the only thing that 
relieves the monotony of East End life. I like to hear them 
talk of life and death, both in the same breath. The living 
speak, and their speech is mingled with supplications for the 
dead. One feels the bond of humanity, the strong bond that 
binds together the living with the dead, down there in the heart 
of the court. But one needs to get acclimatized to the unwonted 
atmosphere, otherwise conversation is apt to appear disjointed. 
For in the midst of a harangue, sometimes political, sometimes 
social, a name is mentioned, and without pause or comma there 
is a quick transition from the mundane to the spiritual, and the 
speaker pulls off his grimy cap and continues—“ An’ may the 
Lord ’ave mercy on ’is soul, an’ may ’e bless an’ save us,” 
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and with a glance round the room he adds fervently, “ Yuss! 
ivery one of us!” And he replaces his cap. And before one 
has time to refocus the situation, a weird-looking figure in a 
corner of the hovel, with one shoulder propping up the 
cupboard, a clay pipe hanging out of his mouth, and an 
expression of mental vacuity on his face, suddenly jerks off his 
old cap and with quite unnecessary force shouts “ Amen!” 
His tone is defiant, and he glares angrily at me as if I had 
denied his right to respond. It is Jim, the Shadwell fish-porter ; 
Jim is not all there, and rarely shaves. ’ 

One evening at a Mothers’ Meeting, I was sitting at the 
piano playing Irish airs, when a fellow-worker approached. 
She was laughing. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Jt is a candid criticism,” she replied. “Do you know the 
woman at the far end, first bench?” 

“Yes,” I said; “ Mrs. Molloy!” 

“T’ve just been talking to her,” said my fellow-worker, “and 
at the end of the conversation she made me her confidante. 
‘B’lieve me, lady!’ she said, ‘better lookin’ people an’ people 
wif more money I may ’ave seen, but never zzcer /’ and she sat 
upright on the bench and deigned to accept the proffered cup 
of tea.” After hearing that, it was with some trepidation that 
I approached Mrs. Molloy at the end of her bench. However, 
I sauntered along during the evening to have a word with her. 

“We are fellow-patriots anyhow,” I said to her. For I feared 
she was about to challenge my looks. 

“ Shure! I knows that,” she said. 

“ How did you know?” I asked. 

“Well yer see, me dear,” was the reply, “ yez that famelier / 
All the Irish is,’ she added. And only that she looked at me 
reassuringly, I should have thought I had somehow taken a 
liberty. 

A woman sat next to Mrs. Molloy who had just returned 
from a Convalescent Home. 

“ Are you better?” I asked her. 

“Yuss!” she said ; “ feelin’ a sight better.” 

“It must have been lovely down by the sea,” I said. “ Was it 
a nice home?” 

“Kep’ beautiful it were. Clean !—well,” she said. “It were 
clean—to a fault.” 

A few benches away at the same meeting a haggard woman 
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sat nursing her child. The child was haggard too. There were 
great dark circles under its eyes, and the eyes were too large 
and too feverishly bright for the little wizened face. Both 
mother and child were starving. The woman’s husband was 
consumptive, almost a complete invalid now; and _ their 
children’s rags barely covered them. The little girl used to 
come to the soup-kitchen in an ancient jacket that was meant 
for a grown woman. It flapped about her and reached down to 
the end of her ragged skirt. A wisp of hair stuck out through 
the crown of her battered straw hat, and her bare feet were 
thrust into a gigantic pair of old boots. The boots were broken, 
I remember, and they curled up at the end. 

Ah! those East End children! what a pathetic procession it 
was ; of misery and rags and starvation. They used to trail in 
—an endless stream—to the soup-kitchen, while I, like Matthew, 
sat at the toll. But such a child I had never seen as the 
starving woman now nursed at her breast. I passed along the 
crowded benches to speak to her. She made no complaint of 
her poverty, but she told me of how happy she once had been. 
That was in the days when they lived in an attic, in the tumble- 
down tenements. “We was ’appy inthe tenement,” she said, 
simply. 

“Why did you leave it?” I asked. 

“W’y yer see, lady! I met wid a haccident theer,” she said. 
“The floorin’ give way as I was a-scrubbin’ it, an’ the lady as 
lived under us she see’d, all of a sudden, ’er ceilin’ fall in. Me 
feet went through the plaster, an’ wid a scream I fainted. And 
the neighbours ’eard me scream an’ they all run in, and they 
had me took to the ’orspital. I didn’t know nothink about it 
till arterwards, fur I was very bad. An’ then the child was 
born—born dead.. "Twas the one afore this,” she said, looking 
down at the starving child in her arms; and she smiled at it. 
“Ah, yuss!” she said, dreamily, “them was the ’appy days! 
’Appy—yuss!” she reiterated in a hollow voice, “we was as 
‘appy as turtle-doves !—me an’ ’im, an’ the childer.” She broke 
off and bowed her head, and the tears trickled down her cheeks 
as she rocked her child to rest. 

There was an undercurrent of excitement in the alley. A 
woman stood in a doorway and craned her neck to see. 

“What’s going on?” I asked, for there wasn’t much visible 
to the naked eye. 

“Why!” she said, “’tis abaht this ’ere fun’ral ter-morrow.” 
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“ Whose?” 

“ Smithers’,” she replied. 

“What’s the dispute?” I asked, for I knew nothing of 
Smithers. 

“Well, yer see,” answered the woman, “the question is, who’s 
ter ride in the fust kerridge ?” 

Not suspecting complications, I made the obvious remark— 
“ His wife, I suppose.” 

“That’s jes’ it,” said the woman, darkly, “an’ I ’opes ’is wife 
will! but theer’s some people dahn the alley as thinks theer’s 
goin’ ter be a shindy ter-morrow, w’en the ’earse drives up. 
An’ wot I sez is this: supposin’ as they both wants ter git inter 
the fust kerridge—w’ere are yer then?” and as I offered no 
solution, she sighed heavily and went indoors. 

Then a little child toddled along and clutched my skirt in 
its wee hands. 

“ See’d my baby ?” she prattled. 

“What’s your baby’s name,” I asked, looking down upon 
the curly head. For the alley owned many babies. 

“ My baby’s dead!” she said, gaily; “come and see,” and she 
took my hand. 

I shrank back a moment, but the little child looked up 
pleadingly and I went. She led me past the next few hovells ; 
then she stopped and pushed back a half-open door. Something 
was lying on the rough table. “There’s my baby!” shouted 
the curly-headed little one, in glee. ‘“ My baby,” and the living 
child pointed to the dead. The face of the child was uncovered, 
its features were old and wizened and worn, its huge eyes open 
wide in a haunting stare. I gave one look and then, hardly 
knowing what I did, I knelt and prayed. And as I knelt by the 
side of the dead child I could almost see the struggle that had 
taken place between the two great spectres, Death and Starvation. 

The grim dispute was ended. Death had triumphed! On 
the bare boards lay the little lifeless form; written in its eyes 
was the tale of horror. 

Outside the hovel all was silent and desolate. No human 
thing stirred. It seemed as though a funeral-pall had been 
flung over the alley. 

Who would be the next victim? 


I looked back. 
Under the blank wall, where the shadows fell the thickest, 
the living child sat and crooned in the empty court. 
MAY F. QUINLAN. 
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II. 


AN old miscellany of 1694-5 has been already mentioned, and 
there is another ranging from 1666 to 1675. The contents 
consist of deeds, bills of exchange, bills of lading, purchases of 
wrecks, letters from the Victualling Office of the Royal Navy, 
Tower Hill, London, and depositions of various kinds. 

The following are extracts from the earlier miscellany : 


AN UNLUCKY BARBADIAN. 

This may certifie all persons whom it may concern that Thomas 
Altoffe, the late husband of Margarett Altdffe, went from this island of 
Barbados the 25th day of October in the yeare 1665 in the shipp 
Justice, John Guthrie, commander, which shipp by generall report was 
burnt at sea, and then the said Altoffe with others went aboard ye 
Companion, John Thompson, commander, who fighting ye Dutch was 
at last taken, and immediately after, being much prejudiced by ye 
enemie, suck (sunk?) downright ; and ye said Altoffe, swimming for 
his life, was at last drowned, as is certified by many eye-witnesses now 
in this island. Witness my hand this roth day of May, 1668. 

BENJAMIN COTTERELL. 


The omission of pronouns in the following curious letter 
recalls the conversational style of Mr. Jingle. 


Maryland, July 15, 1667, 
Mr. Wm. Bushey, 
Sir, 

Have written to you this two or three letters, but cannot 
heare from you. This is to acquaint you that am well arrived to 
Maryland, where finding youre negro at Mr. Thomas Motley’s, have 
conferred with Mr. Thomas Motley, and is and was verry ready and 
willing to dispose and parte with him; but ye negro is marryed and 
will not parte with his wife ; for, hadd hee not bin prevented, would 
have hanged himselfe ; soe was forced to returne him to Mr. Motley, 
and have sould him to Mr. Motley for 1,000 pounds of tobacco, which 
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is more by halfe than I ever knew a negroe sould for in this contrey 
. . and you shall finde me very ready to officiate in anything to serve 
you. 
Whilst JoHN BatTren. 


If any vessel from you to Virginie send me a little rum and will 
order you pay. 
THE KETCH SOCIETY. 
Captain Jno. Pearnell, in 1671, signs an engagement to pay 


the sume of one hundred and eleven pounds fifteene shillings of 
current mony of New England unto Edward Corke, Master of the 
Ketch (elsewhere Catch) Svesze¢y, for full satisfaccon of all the mony 
wages. 


Ketch is the name for a two-masted vessel now seldom 
seen, and in this sense the word is spelt both ketch and catch 
in Pepys’ Diary. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PRIVILEGE. 

Whereas it appears by a Certificate under the hand of Humphry 
Walrond, Esqre., formerly President of this Island, that Doctor 
Richard Laford, inhabiteing in ye towne of St. Michaell’s in this Island, 
did produce and shew to ye said President a testimoniall under the 
hand and seale of the then Chancellor of Oxford, that in the yeare 
1646 the said Richard Laford was graduated Docter in Physicke, and 
whereas by a Statute made in the reigne of King Henry the Eight hee 
is to be exempted from ye common dutyes and charges of watching, 
warding and ye like, which some persons, not knowing ye priviledge 
that by the said Statute of right belongs unto him, may impose on him. 
These are therefore to require all magistrates and other officers to 
permitt ye said Richard Laford to enjoy all such priviledges as by the 
said Statute is granted unto him, as hee is an approved Docter in 
Physicke. Hereof faile not. Given under my hand and seale at armes, 
this ninth day of January, 1671. 

CHR. CODRINGTON. 


A TOO FAMILIAR SCENE, 

Wee, the Subscribers, doe hereby declare and make knowne to all 
Christian people to whom these presents shall or may come, that on 
the fourteenth day of September in the yeare of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred seventy and two and in the four and twentieth 
yeare of the raigne of our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second 
that now is over England, that in the morning of the sayd day did 
arise a hurricane or strong wind which blew very strong at west-south- 
west and at south-west which brought into the Road of Carlile Bay a 
very great sea the violence whereof did putt foure shipps ashore before 
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foure a clocke in the afternoone, and other shipp at Spight Bay was 
then on shore, the other shipps then rideing in Carlile Bay being in 
very great danger by reason of the continuance of ye storme which 
lasted above twenty and foure houres, and after the above said number 
of shipps being forced on shore by occasion of the sayd storme, wee 
the sayd subscribers for ourselves doe particularly testify that we 
beheld the shipp called the John and William, John Fullwood 
commander, to ride in imminent danger by the motion of the .shipp 
through the greatness of the sea which after the breaking away and 
sinking his caske boyes, three of his cables cutt and broke in pieces 
by occasion of the foule ground and rough sea, and soone after that 
the sayd shipp riding by one single anchor and cable for about the 
space of two houres, about six or seven of the clock in the evening 
the vehemency of the wind and the sea caused the vessell to dragg 
home the single anchor by which shee so rode and came upon the 
rockes and was suddenly after bulged, the sea beating often over her. 
The men in the night endeavouring to gett ashore three of them was 
drowned (as hath credibly been informed) the rest hardly escaping 
with their lives, getting ashore naked, Xc., &c. 


The Shipping Bill of the negro Jack given in a previous 
paper is, as was there remarked, no-solitary instance, but was 
drawn up in the ordinary form of such documents. “ The thief,” 
says an Eastern proverb, “invokes God while he breaks into the 
house ;” and the shameless blasphemy of these bills of lading 
does not seem to have caused the writers any uneasiness. Here 
is another example, the italics of course being our own. 


Shipped dy the grace of God in good order and well conditioned by 
the worshipful Abraham Holditch, Agent for the Royal Company of 
Adventurers of England, in and upon the good ship called the Charées, 
whereof is Master under God for this present voyage Mr. Edmond 
Newton, and now riding att anchor in the road of Mera, and éy Goa’s 
grace bound for Barbadoes, to say eighty men, twenty-two boyes, fifty- 
one women and three girles, slaves for the proper account and resigne 
of the Royall Company aforesaid, . . . being marked and numbered 
as in the margent (marked upon their left breast with an QO) and to 
be delivered in the like good order and well conditioned att the 
aforesaid port of Barbadoes (the danger of the seas only excepted 
and mortality) to Mr. John Read . . . hee payeing fraight for the said 
goods with primage and avarage accustomed, &c. 


AUCTIONS. 
Sale under the hammer, it appears, was in the seventeenth 
century known as “Sale by inch of Candle.” Slaves were 
sometimes sold in this way. 


VOL. CIII. D 
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OFFICIAL LETTERS. 

Embedded among all these odds and ends we find a series 
of letters from the Council and Assembly announcing the death 
of the Governor, Lord Willoughby of Parham. The first is to 
the King, two others to the Secretary of State, and three to His 
Majesty’s Council of Plantations. 

The third letter paints a rather dark picture of the state of 


Barbados at the time (1673). 


Our present militia consists of two regiments of horse and six of 
foote. In ye two regiments are neare 1,000 horse; in ye six regiments 
at least 4,000 foote. And this wee conceive is ye uttmost number of 
white men this Island can make capable of military servis, so small are 
our present numbers of white ‘men and so weake or infirme by age, 
sicknesse or other personall defects (or mental, in which quality wee 
deeme ye Quakers) are all wee have exceedeing ye aforesaid number, 
insomuch as wee are allready enforced in some manner to arme part 
of our blacke men to assist us against a strong (if impoliticke) enemy. 

In armes and ammunition we are but weakely provided, having not 
yet recovered that totall losse of our magazine which in ye yeare 1668 
was by fire destroyed, and haveing bin forced to spare a great propor- 
tion to furnish ye souldiers that lately subdued ye Island of Tobargoe to 
His Majestyes obedience. . . . Ye usuall way of increasing our store 
of powder hath bin by tonnage of shipping that arrive here to trade, 
that is now in a manner taken away by ye war which hath almost 
debarred us of trade. . . . Our forts are in great decay, no provision 
made to maintayne a governor, no publique gaol able to secure a 
prisoner, no publique house of meeting for ye Governor, Councell and 
Assembly to meete in but taverns, &c. 


The fifth letter gives an account of the taking of Tobago 
from the Dutch. 


Ye Dutch on treaty surrendered that Island unto his Majestie on ye 
enclosed articles. Ye forts and buildings are destroyed. Ye Christians 
or white men had liberty to depart whither they would. Ye blacke or 
negroes with all their goods was ye soldiers reward, of which there were 
neare 600 landmen besides seamen. Our forces haveing destroyed and 
layd all things wast returned, but reported that severall of ye negroes 
betakeing them to ye woods were left behind, whereupon his Excellency 
sent a small vessell with a commander and about 30 landmen to hunt 
for and bring thence what they could take, with some remaines of 
plunder, at least one-third of which thirty men were of ye French nation 
that had lived at Tobagoe under ye Dutch and tendred themselves for 
guides as well as souldiers to bring in those blackes; but in a little 
time after their arrivall, being armed and fitted to pursue those blackes, 
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they betooke themselves to ye woods, but returned not againe to their 
Commander, which made him returne without getting in those negroes. 
At his returne thence he there left many of ye Charibbee Indians who 
are enemyes to ye Dutch, and came thither to gleane up such remaines 
of plunder as ye English had left. Those Indians we are informed 
have taken those blackes and also slayne those runagate French. Wee 
presume that Island is so layd wast as will hinder all settlements there 
dureing this time of warre; and if any nation shall presume there to 
make any small beginnings without his Majesties Commission wee shall 
use our endeavour to destroy such beginning and thereby preserve it 


for his Majestie, &c. 


The letter concludes with a request for more powder. 


THE FLAG OF FREEDOM. 


The deposition of William Price, aged 22 yeares, Master of ye Sloop 
Fancy, burthen 24 tonns or thereabouts, taken ye second day of 
September, 1674. 

This deponent saith that on ye rith of July last, by order of 
Captain Peter Wroth, who was chiefe commander of saide vessell, hee 
sett sayle from ye Island of Barbados and went into ye river of 
America on ye coast of Guiana, and that-whilst they were in ye saide 
river a canoa in which were 14 Indians cominge on boarde them, ye 
saide Wroth told this deponent and ye rest of his menn that hee 
would not take those Indyans, for they were not of ye nacion hee 
looked for. 

That another tyme after that twenty and foure others beinge on 
boarde hee saide ye same. That on or about ye 2nd of August eight 
women with two children comeinge on boarde ye saide sloope Capt. 
Wroth asked his men if they were willing to seize on them, and his 
menn answeringe they were willing ye saide Captain first layde hold of 
one of them and his menn of as many more as they could. Foure of 
ye saide women leaped overboarde, which were followed in a canoa 
and brought backe to ye sloope, this deponent and another beinge by 
saide Captain before hee seized any of ye Indyans ordered to be ready 
in saide canoa to follow them in case any should escape their hands. 
As soon after this ye tide permitted Capt. Wroth ordered to wayh 
anchor and make all ye haste they could out of ye saide river and 
brought ye saide Indyans to Barbados, and further sayth not. 


No indication is given as to the motive for taking this 
“deposition,” nor as to the fate of the abducted Indians. “The 
good old rule” was then in vogue, 

The simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 
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On page 3 of the other miscellany (1694-5) we find an 
agreement to which the Governor, Colonel Francis Russell, was 
a party, concerning a cinnamon-tree imported from the East 


Indies: 


Know all men by these presents that his Excellency Coll. Francis 
Russell, Captain Generall and Comdr. in Chiefe in and over this and 
other the Caribee Islands, and Mr. Richard Walters send greeting : 
Whereas Captain John Bromwell, Comdr. of the good shipp Sampson 
latly come from ye East Indyes and now rideing at anchor in Carlisle 
Bay hath brought over in his said shipp one cenamon-tree wherewith 
he hath intrusted the aforementioned persons, and is to be planted in 
some part of this Island by the appointment and direction of the 
aforesaid persons, which if it thrives and prospers may be of great 
advantage to the publick and to his Excellency, to the said Richard 
Walters and to the said Comdr. Captain John Bromwell. Now know 
yee that the said Coll. Francis Russell and ye saide Rich. Walters, in 
consideration of the hereafter mentioned advantage doe for ourselves 
and our heires, executors and administrators and every of them 
covenant, promise and agree to and with the said Capt. John Bromwell, 
his executors, &c., that all possible and due care shall be taking in 
planting and nourishing the aforesaid tree, and that neither of us nor 
our heirs, &c., shall dispose of the said tree nor any branch, sprout, 
slip or produce thereof without the consent and approbation of the 
said Capt. Bromwell, &c. 


The wild cinnamon is found among the list of plants given 
by Schomburgk as growing in Barbados, as also Cznnamomum 
aromaticum from Ceylon. This tree, from which so much was 
expected, was no doubt the aromatica. 

On page 30 there is the deposition of a midwife to the birth, 
and of a Jew to the circumcision of one Hezekiah Pacheco. 
Similar depositions appear on page 133. There seems to have 
been a large number of Spanish or Portuguese Jews at the time 
in Barbados. Their names often appear in the bills of lading, 
and one of their Rabbis was made a Justice of the Peace. 

The produce shipped in these early days was very varied, 
including, besides sugar, indigo, “ravell” cotton, hawksbill, 
turtle shell, scraped and scalded ginger, and rough diamonds ; 
but the diamonds of course could not have been found in 
Barbados. 

On page 30 we light upon a little bit of domestic history 
which was never meant to find its way into a modern magazine. 


It is as follows: 
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The deposition of Joseph Crisp, aged fifty-three years or thereabout, 
saith that being at Fontabelle on Thursday the sixth instant, hee there 
spoke with Mrs. Thurbarne, a widow woman residing in Spights Towne, 
who this deponent heard had putt in a caveatt to his Excellency to 
hinder the marriage of Mr. Alexander Walker with the daughter of 
Mr. Richard Walters. Whereupon the deponent and the said widow 
had some discourse on that subject which put her into tears, and then 
told this deponent that shee was ordered to give in bond with security 
to make her allegations good. And, although she was provided with 
security according to the order, she had better considered of the 
matter and soe would not give herselfe and friends any further trouble, 
and was vexed with herselfe for doing what she did, which shee said 
was not volluntary done, but prompted unto by some that she tooke 
to be her friends and advised her to do what she did; and thereupon 
tooke a letter out of her pocket and showed mee, which shee said shee 
writt to Captain Payne, the Secretary, to that purpose, which this 
deponent just looked on and returned to her againe, shee praying him, 
this deponent, to acquaint the said Payne with her resolution, which 
hee did, and soe waited on her to her horse and tooke his leave, shee 
seeming to be very sorry that shee had exposed both herselfe and 
Mr. Walker ; and further this deponent saith not. 


On page 65 is an interesting lette?from shipowners in Bristol 
to their captain, making provision in case of capture for the 
re-purchase of his vessel from the enemy for £1,000. 

At the end of a bill of sale, entered February 10, 1695, we 
find this casual note appended : “ The Queen lyes now a dying.” 


DEEDS. 


The schedules attached to the older deeds of sale are often 
very curious. Here is a specimen, dated April 15, 1644: 


Seaven old sowes and a bore; two barrowes; more three (three 
more) barrowes and a young sowe ; eight shotts (hogs) and eighteen 
younger shotts ; seaven sucking piggs ; eight musketts ; two swords and 
bandileeros ; all the dunghill fowles ; six old engines; all the boards ; 
fourteen percler (parlour) dishes; three hounds; two axes and two 
hatchets ; one pair of stilyards; one iron pot and two kettles; two 
fowling pieces; the table cloths and napkins; Hugh Edwards and 
William Curtis for their time of service. 

Davis (Cavaliers and Roundheads) says that “shot” is a 
Cumberland word. The settlers evidently came from every 


county in England. 
The negro children in these earlier deeds are divided into 
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“Working Picaninyes and Pickaninyes that work not.” Pick- 
aniny, shortened to Pickany, is still used in Demerara and 
elsewhere, and is probably of African origin. 

There is a book of deeds of 1748 which contains a copy of 
an indenture drawn up in London two years earlier, between 
one hundred and twenty-seven of the unfortunate Scotch rebels 
implicated in the rising of ’45, and Samuel Smith, London 
merchant. It states that 


the several persons whose hands and seals are hereunto subscribed and 
sett were each of them unfortunately engaged and concerned in the 
late unnatural rebellion against his most Sacred Majesty, King George 
the Second, his crown and government. 


It then goes on to say that the said persons have acknow- 
ledged their heinous crime of high treason and implored the 
royal mercy, which has been accorded to them on condition 
that they sign 
into an indenture with the said Samuel Smith to be transported to 
any of his Majesty’s colonies or islands or plantations in America, 
where being arrived they shall serve the said Samuel Smith for the 
term of their natural lives. In consideration of which the said Samuel 
Smith engages to pay their passage and also to provide and furnish 
each of them meat, drink, cloaths, washing and lodging according to 
the custom of the said islands, colonies and plantations. 


They are Frasers and Grants, M‘Kenzies and M‘Donalls, 
M‘Clouds, M‘Phersons, and Camerons. 

It does not appear whether the whole one hundred and 
twenty-seven of them came to Barbados; but we can account 
for seventy-seven, for their names are given in 
an exact list of the rebel prisoners received from on board the ship 
rere, John Peter commander, from London. Certified the gth of 
July, 1747. 


Poor Hieland laddies! Why their rebellion should be called 
unnatural it is rather hard to see. What was George II. to 
them ? 

Let us hope that Samuel Smith, London merchant, fulfilled 
his part of the engagement, and that the term of their natural 
lives was not a miserable slavery. 


C. W. BARRAUD. 

















A Discussion Lnvited. 





STARTING from the idea of human nature as an essential 
compound of matter and spirit, of body and soul, the scholastic 
philosophers have thence drawn their theory of man’s knowledge 
as being never purely intellectual. They have approved the 
maxim, WVzhel est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensibus : 
there is nothing in the intellect which has not first been in the 
senses. Taken in the rough this view seems well to correspond 
with the analysis of the objects that are known, and with the 
mode of their knowledge: at the same time, it shows beneath 
the surface indications of not a few difficulties. To begin 
with, when the schoolmen say that the intellectual act which 
passes the limits of sense with its particularity and attains to 
ideas and propositions of universal import, is thereby proved 
not zztrinszcally to depend on the phantasm or figure sensibly 
impressed on the imagination, but to have only an ertrinstc 
dependence, they use a distinction which evidently aims at a 
truth without hitting it to perfection: for obviously with regard 
to such a distinction we are left considerably in the dark. 
Again, by reflexion the soul has immediate knowledge of some 
of sense 


“ ’ 


of its own spiritual states: and however “ phantasms’ 
may here co-operate, there is much difficulty in applying here 
the principle, “Nothing in the intellect but what first was in 
sense.” Then there are certain supra-normal activities of the 
mind, phenomena which have come within the survey of the 
Society for Psychical Research; and on the possibility that 
these are within the range of the natural faculties of man, 
working no doubt in an extraordinary way, we have once more 
an obstacle to absolute acceptance being given to the adage 
Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in senstbus. It 
becomes a question therefore whether there is in man a natural 
mysticism, the basis of supernatural action when God specially 
enlightens His Saints who, with a caution that their language 
cannot be exact, describe themselves as passive and not 
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ratiocinative. To suppose such a foundation would have 
the convenience of further satisfying the principle that our 
supernatural gifts are not quite new faculties, but are aids working 
in accord with the natural powers. Therefore at least it may 
be suggested as a question for respectful discussion, especially 
in these days when scholasticism in some of its best representa- 
tives is making more elbow-room for tentative hypotheses,— 
whether that mystical process which is said to consist in an 
escape from limitations of sense and in a use of intelligence 
beyond that of the ordinary discursive reason,-has any place 
when human nature is left to itself. We are not straightway 
landed as regards God in the condemned theory of Ontologism : 
for that asserts an infused idea of the infinite, and thus travels 
beyond native powers of mind as productive of their own acts. 
Still it may be objected that we are in danger of committing 
ourselves to the principle of an immediate sight of God, at least 
as a natural possibility or probability. Now consider how 
vague is the word “immediate” when applied to knowledge, 
and how many objects are indeed immediate, but derivatively 
so, not primitively. If we claim immediately to see objects 
around us, that is a derivative immediacy. A tree is seen by 
its activities upon our eye through the agency of an interposed 
ether, and in adult life is interpreted by the aid of millions of 
past experiences. The child’s first intelligent perception in 
reflex consciousness is quite a derivative product formed as 
reason gradually dawns; all our perceptions of first principles 
have an origin similarly gradual before they come into clear, 
fixed, reflex consciousness. The first glimmerings of intelli- 
gence are faint, fitful, confused, passing into one another and 
away from one another in a quite illogical way, more or less 
represented by the babblings of the infant. Were God to 
manifest His presence to us by acting on the ether through which 
light travels, or by acting directly on our faculties, this would be 
a kind of immediate perception, though it would not be the 
beatific vision such as is now enjoyed in Heaven. Moreover, 
about the vision itself endless disputes can be, many disputes 
have been, raised, proving at least that the question is beset 
with difficulties, of which we should in fairness take account 
before dealing out dogma right and left as to the sight of God 
which is possible or actual for man. The Old Testament, as is 
well known, is a bit of a puzzle, in that at times it speaks of 
God as seen face to face by privileged men on earth, while 
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at times it seems to deny such a privilege, or to represent it as 
rather a death-causing visitation than a favour. 

The above remarks, it may be complained, settle nothing. 
No wonder ; for they have been carefully worded not to settle 
anything, and it is hoped that the fact will not be overlooked. 
Their purpose is to suggest inquiry, and to claim tolerance for 
inquiry so long as it is conducted on safe lines, not putting 
forward as established what is only a conjecture, and not 
putting aside as antiquated anything that has permanently been 
decided by authority. Care is needed, however, before asserting 
any such decision to have been made. 

Outside Catholic schools the world has been very busy 
trying to find a means of escape from rationalism by the 
assertion of power beyond discursive reason. Let us consider 
an example or two. 

In his book on Christian Mysticism, Mr. Inge, while strongly 
condemning Catholic mystics for the extent to which they 
have claimed to transcend nature, takes his stand on a natural 
mysticism : 

The phase of thought or feeling whieh we call mysticism has its 
origin in that which is the raw material of all religion, and perhaps of 
all philosophy and art as well, namely, the dim consciousness of the 
beyond which is part of our nature as human beings. 

We beg special attention to these last words. The author 
proceeds : 

We may call them, if we will, a sort of higher instinct, perhaps an 
anticipation of the evolutionary process; or an extension of the 
frontier of consciousness; or in religious language the voice of God 
speaking to us. Mysticism arises. when we try to bring this higher 
consciousness into relation with the other contents of our mind. 
Religious mysticism may be defined as the attempt to realize the 
presence of the living God in the soul and in nature, or more generally, 
as the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the immanence of the 
temporal in the eternal, and the eternal in the temporal. Our conscious- 
ness of the deyond is, I say, the raw material of all religion. But being 
itself formless, it cannot be brought directly into relation with the 
forms of our thought. Accordingly it has to express itself by symbols, 
which are, as it were, the flesh and bones of ideas.! 

The author grounds his doctrine on a theory which somewhat 
goes against the universality of Nihil est in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensibus; for he takes a saying of Proclus, the Neo- 
platonist, gore d€ uyis aiaOnois tis, and translates it, 
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The soul (as well as the body) can see and perceive. We have an 
organ or faculty for the discernment of spiritual truth, which, in its 
proper sphere, is as much to be trusted as the organs of sensation in 
theirs.! 


If it is said that the mystic is thus declared to be a 
visionary, the name is accepted on a condition—the condition 
that “the experiences are regarded as neither more nor less 
supernatural than any other mental phenomena,” or as not 
above reason when “reason is used in its proper sense for the 
logic of the whole personality.” Personality is here taken for 
an unfathomable depth of which we have only a surface play 
in what we ordinarily know as our consciousness. In developing 
his ideas the author absorbs into his natural mysticism many 
elements which we claim as belonging to the supernatural 
revelation of Jesus Christ. But here we believe he is, in part, 
the victim of his own neglect exactly to define the meaning 
of his own terms. We suppose that he is not simply a 
Pclagian, denying the grace of God; at the same time we 
believe that he overlooks the real supernaturalness of grace. 
The supernatural for him is rather the extraordinary, the gifts, 
when they are gifts, of saints specially privileged ; it is not an 
ordinary means of God’s dealings with men. We, on the 
contrary, hold that grace is part of the ordinary course of 
providence, whose enlightenments we are all daily receiving. 
But beyond our common lot is the lot of some mystics 
peculiarly chosen by God for modes of divine communication, 
of which they tell us that, if we have not received them, we 
can know them by no descriptions attempted from the side 
of those who have had the experience. Here Mr. Inge is 
undoubtedly against us in part of his contention. Against 
our mysticism he discharges the arrows of no little scorn, 
saying in his Preface: “I have spoken with plainness, which 
probably will give offence, of the debased supernaturalism 
which usurps the name of mysticism in Roman Catholic 
countries.” Our reply is three-fold. First, he seems in denying 
the supernatural, in saying that “mystic experiences are neither 
more nor less supernatural than any other mental phenomena,” 
not really to wish the exclusion of Christian grace. Secondly, 
we do not defend the whole of Catholic literature on mysticism, 
nor do we hold that saints have been free from delusions as 
to their own mystic communications. Thirdly, holding that 
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Scripture teaches the fact of extraordinary mysticism, we are 
ready to find the favour repeated in later ages of Christianity, 
and take up the evidences with open minds when they are 
presented in judiciously written lives of the saints. 

The point in Mr. Inge’s teaching which we chiefly desire to 
have noticed is that which he has in common with many 
modern writers, the endeavour to escape the chilling bounds of 
rationalism and naturalism by an appeal to the “whole person- 
ality of man,” as containing a mystic depth which occasionally 
darts up into consciousness some of its illuminating rays. The 
same idea gives the title to the Essays recently published by 
eight members of the Oxford University, who call their volume 
Personal Idealism, to signify that in the experience of the full 
personality of man belief in the Ideal is justified, while mere 
naturalism is condemned : 

The current antithesis [says the Preface] between a spiritual philo- 
sophy and empiricism is thoroughly mischievous. If personal life be 
what is best known and closest to us, surely the study of former 
experience will prove it so. Empirical Idealism is still something of a 
paradox. I should like to see it regarded as a truism. 


“ 

The exhortation is: Be faithful to nature, to your whole 
personal nature, and it, without any supernaturalism, will bring 
you into loving contact with the Ideal or the Divine. Nature 
has its own mystic faculty which goes beyond sense and dis- 
cursive reason. 

A like theory receives greater elaboration at the hands of 
Dr. William James, in his book on The Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Again it is Experience and Personality and the 
Ideal that are insisted upon in contradiction to the lower 
empiricism. The author regards as the greatest step forward 
taken in recent times upon psychological territory the discovery 
made in 1886, 
that on certain subjects at least there is not only the consciousness of 
the ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition 
thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings which 
are extra-marginal and outside the primary consciousness altogether, 
but yet must be classed as conscious facts of some sort, able to 
reveal their presence by unmistakable signs.! 

It is from this region, for instance, that the order given to a 
hypnotized person is supposed suddenly to come into conscious- 
ness when it has post-hypnotically to be put into execution. 
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The command has been consciously received, but has been lost 
to consciousness, and then suddenly it is restored to it appa- 
rently without assignable origin : but the store-house, meanwhile, 
has been the subliminal mind. From this source are said to 
issue many sudden movements in the religious sphere, especially 
instantaneous or rapidly effected conversions. Through this 
door Dr. James especially seeks entrance into religion, wherein 
he distinguishes two portions, one an assured belief, the other 
certain overbeliefs or adberglauben, there being a_ cherished 
acceptance of propositions which are not strictly known as true. 

The subconscious self is now-a-days a well-accredited psychological 
entity: and I believe that in it we have exactly the mediating term 
required. . . . Let me propose as one hypothesis that whatever it 
may be on its farther side, the ‘“ More”—— that “More of the same 
quality ” with which our higher self comes into harmonious working 
relation, the “More” which all agree exists, the “ More” with which in 
religious experience we feel ourselves connected—is on its hither side a 
subconscious continuation of our conscious life. This is the doorway 
into the subject: but it is only a doorway, and difficulties present 
themselves as soon as we step through it, and ask how far our trans- 
marginal consciousness carries us if we follow it on its remoter side. 
Here the Overbeliefs (Aderg/auben) begin. Here the prophets of all 
the different religions come with the visions, voices, raptures supposed 
by each to authenticate his own particular faith. Those of us who are 
not personally favoured with such specific revelations must stand 
outside of them altogether and, for the present at least, decide that 
since they corroborate incompatible theological doctrines they neutra- 
lize one another and leave no fixed result. 


Here we should pause to notice the meagreness of the con- 
clusions. It is claimed as the common admission of all religions, 
and therefore as a solid belief, that through the door especially 
of our subliminal consciousness, when it projects certain of its 
contents into our actual consciousness, we are made acquainted 
with a “something more” of the same quality as our own 
highest moral nature. Whence the subliminal consciousness 
obtains its materials is not in every case clear: some are 
accounted for on ordinary grounds of experience, others on 
grounds of hypnotic or trance state: others are of indeter- 
minate origin. Their effect from the religious point of view is 
that they assure us of the existence of a “Something more,” 
a Beyond with which we are brought into relation. Here we 
stop short as regards certainty: here is our one thoroughly 
established belief, namely : 
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the fact that the conscious person is continuous with a wider self 
through which come saving experiences. This is a positive content of 
religious experience which is literally and objectively true as far as it 
goes.! 

What a pity that the “thus far” is not further,—indeed that 
it is not far at all. If we want to go further we must on the 
writer's theory be content with beliefs that are in excess of the 
evidence,—overbeliefs or aberglauben, which are sometimes 
called superstitions, a word perhaps signifying etymologically 
the like excess of credence. Whereas many would regret the 
need of recourse to overbeliefs, our author finds joy in his 
persuasion that “the most interesting and valuable thing about 


9° 


a man are usually his overbeliefs. 


No wonder then that Dr. James is bold to tell us his own 
private overbeliefs in regard to the great “something more” 
of religion ; he is aware at the same time that many will recount 
them “sorry underbeliefs.” Here is what he has to offer as a 
conjecture for himself, which he can require no one else to 
accept. 

The further limits of our being, pluage, it seems to me, into an 
altogether other dimension of existence from the sensible and merely 
understandable world. Name it the mystical region, or the supernatural 
region, whatever you choose. So far as our ideal impulses originate in 
this region (and most of them do originate in it, for we find them 
possessing us in a way for which we cannot articulately account), we 
belong to it in a more intimate sense than that in which we belong to 
the visible world, for we belong in the most intimate sense wherever 
our ideals belong. Yet the unseen region in question is not merely 
ideal, for it produces effects in the world. When we commune with it, 
work is actually done upon our, finite personality, for we are turned 
into new men, and consequences in the way of conduct follow in the 
natural world upon our regenerative change. But that which produces 
effects within another reality, must be termed a reality itself. God is 
the natural appellation for us Christians for the supreme reality, so I 
will call the higher part of the universe by the name of God.* 

He will not undertake to prove that this God is the absolute 
world-ruler, or is infinite, or even one only ; he cannot subscribe 
either to popular Christianity or to scholastic theism ; nor will 
he guarantee the soul’s immortality. 

The practical needs and experiences of religion seem to me 
sufficiently met by the belief that beyond each man, and in a fashion 
continuous with him, there exists a /arger power which is friendly to 
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him and to his ideals. All that the facts require is that the power 
should be other avd /arger than our conscious selves. Anything larger 
will do, if only it be large enough to trust for the next step. It need 
not be infinite, it need not be solitary [or unique]. It might conceivably 
even be a larger and more god-like self, of which the present self would 
then be but the mutilated expression, and the universe might con- 
ceivably be a collection of such selves, with no absolute unity realized 
in it at all. This would bea sort of polytheism returned upon us—a 
polytheism which I do not on this occasion defend.! 


At once it will be evident that Catholic theologians cannot 
be satisfied with what Dr. James has to offer them in the shape 
of a belief and of some overbeliefs or aberglauben. He may, 
however, stimulate them to a deeper probing of the principle 
nthil in intellectu quod non prius in senstbus—and to an ampli- 
fication of those lines of argument which appear in our text- 
books of Natural Theology. Lately the Revue du Clergé 
Francais has had discussions about the need of a supplement 
to the barest logical statement of the apologetic arguments 
from dry reason. Nearly all agree that emotion has its part 
in securing the acceptance of theism. Hence arises the curious 
question, Is it possible that while one mentally deficient man 
is excusably ignorant of God’s existence for want of sufficient 
understanding to perceive a cogent argument, another may be 
equally excusable for want of sufficient emotional power because 
he is religiously anzsthetic or apathetic? The diseased state 
in which a mother is when, while recognizing her child and 
seeing her duties, she has lost her maternal feeling and cannot 
by any effort awaken any felt interest in her own offspring, is 
a type of a pathological condition. 

At the outset of this strange inquiry we are puzzled by,the 
obscurity of the problem, how intelligence differs from feeling. 
Some would have us incline to the view that as when a mariage 
de convenance has to be made for business purposes, love either 
comes or does not come, but is not at the beck of mere reason; 
so given even a knowledge of God, religion comes or does not 
come according to the presence or absence of the religious 
susceptibility. If this theory be worked to any extent, it tends 
to do away with responsibility as regards the possession of a 
religion by individuals. The matter is more and more approxi- 
mated to an affair of temperament. Those who wish to take 
a moderate view of the case say, “ Let us at least avoid making 
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our apologetics a treatise of abstract unfeeling logic.” The 
whole man must be considered, not a single faculty of him 
working in a very limited sphere. Speaking of the different 
writers who deal with apologetics, the Revue du Clergé Francais 
remarks : 

Les uns considérent uniquement les raésons inte/ligib/es, qui justifient 
la foi, humainement devant la reflexion, les autres se préoccupent 
principalement des causes reélles qui préparent et doivent justifier la 
conversion, en étendant le champ de TApologétique & un domaine 
ou les premiers prétendent qu’il n’y a de place que pour le Directur de 


Conscience. ! 


While not denying the use of an analysis of faith and its 
preambula on purely intellectual grounds, the author contends 
that apologetics should take a wider survey of facts in the 
concrete as they meet together in the soul of a believer. 


Lorsqu’il s’agit de rendre compte de la foi, tout ne se réduit pas a 
’élément intellectuel ; car la foi n’est pas seulement une zwe, elle est 
une zve; elle n’est par seulement une vérité idéale, elle est une réalité 
substantielle ; elle ne s’adresse pas seulement & l’esprit, elle transforme 
tout l’etre. < 

How so wide a scope is to be taken in all its amplitude 
would puzzle the ablest theologian ; at most he would succeed 
in making a good selection of elements influencing belief. It is 
to some extent allowed that the mere rational arguments never 
of themselves converted an unbeliever, and that even many 
believers deny their practical sufficiency to win conviction. 
The writer in the Revue includes in his arguments also the 
“unconscious” region of which we have seen Dr. James make 
so much for the production of belief: 


Dans la voie tracée 4 l’apologétique par la psychologie de la 
croyance, par l’étude des éfats subconscients, par la science de toute la 
vie implicite de homme, d’abondantes récoltes semblent préparées. 
L’examen de la part uniquement intellectuelle, ’étude des seuls motifs 
intelligibles de la foi, n’apparait donc que comme une tache partielle, 
une tache qui nest ni premitre ni dernitre, mais intercalaire et 
moyenne, une tache qu’on ne peut absolument isoler. Lorsque le 
Concile du Vatican parle des signa externa et des, facta divina qui 
prouvent la Révélation, il ne le donne par comme isolés et primordiaux ; 
il les donne comme ajoutés ou joints aux secours intérieurs: Volutt 
Deus cum tnternis Spiritus Sancti auxilits externa jungt revelationts 
sue argumenta. 
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But the sentence carries us beyond apologetics when that 
science is strictly confined to natural motives, and leaves 
untouched the graces bestowed by the Holy Ghost. 

Many years ago Father Kleutgen criticized the account of 
the act of faith given by Dr. Scheeben, and one great part of his 
complaint was that the adjuncts of faith had been treated as if 
they were constituent parts. The like reply will no doubt be 
made by supporters of the traditional apologetics to those who 
want a treatise covering, as far as possible, the whole concrete 
genesis of faith in the soul of man, on the two sides, 
le coté illuminé et l’aspect tourné vers les profondeurs de lame, les 
racines obscures par lesquelles les raisons intelligibles végétent dans 
la conscience et se rattachent a la vie totale de l’étre humain. Ce 
qui est immédiatement et proprement intellectuel n’est pas tout 
Vintelligible, tout le connaissable, tout le conscient, tout le reel. 

But leaving the strictly theological extracts of the Revue du 
Clergé Francais, and returning to the narrower interest of the 
principle, NWzhel zn tntellectu quod non prius in sensibus, we 
remark how all agree that it is an excessive adherence to 
the motto when the test of the scientific imagination, which 
lately has been made matter for renewed panegyric at the 
meeting of the British Association, is adduced as the criterion 
of all spiritual truth known to man. In physics, an hypothesis 
in no way imaginable is not acceptable; it should not be 
so in mental philosophy. Intellect transcends sense; the 
question is, how far? We do not contend for two intellects, 
nor even for a multiplicity of really distinct faculties in 
the one intellect. Rather, we would put our inquiry in this 
shape: Has the soul of man in its power of perceiving truth 
a sphere beyond what is usually allowed as proper to the 
discursive reason? Do the claims of the mystics suggest to us 
usefully the consideration as to whether we have not exaggerated 
the force of Aristotle’s sentence, Vuxguam sine phantasmate 
intelliget anima.1_ The maxim may be true while its applications 
have been pushed beyond warrant, as would appear in a good 
account of Natural Mysticism if it could be framed, or if there 
is such a thing. At any rate, discussion is needed in view of 
modern theorizing by writers like Dr. James. 

JOHN RICKABY. 
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The Venerable Julie Billtiart and her Order of 
Notre Dame. 


Hasten the redemption of woman .. . by restoring her to her 

mission of Inspiration, Prayer, and Pity, so divinely symbolized by 
Christianity in Mary.—Mazzint. 
OVER a century and a half ago, there was born a little maid in 
the village of Cuvilly, near Compi¢gne, whose name was here- 
after to become known throughout Catholic Christendom as 
that of a woman who devoted the years of a saintly life to the 
promotion of the moral and intellectual improvement of her 
sisters, by educating and training them in such a manner as 
would successfully enable them to adorn and assist them in 
elevating the sphere of life in which Almighty God had placed 
them. Marie-Rose-Julie Billiart came of a pious and virtuous 
family who, although not in straitened circumstances, were by 
no means endowed with worldly wealth. At a very tender age 
Julie showed that she possessed a very strong and fervent love 
of holy things, and a wish to inspire others with the same. 
Daily she would steal away to a quiet spot to pray, or pay a 
visit alone to the church or village Calvary. Although only a 
peasant, she so quickly imbibed the teaching of the parish 
school, that a far greater measure of refinement was soon to be 
found in her than was noticed in her companions, which was due 
not only to her aptitude for acquiring knowledge, but to the innate 
nobility of her character. As quite a small child, it was her 
greatest delight to draw the other village children round her and 
teach them the catechism, expounding the mysteries in a manner 
truly remarkable in one so young. Those of her little school 
friends who were not so gifted as she, and could not learn so 
quickly, gladly received instruction from her in their play-time, 
not only in religion but also in reading and writing. One little 
beggar-boy whom Julie patiently taught in these elementary arts, 
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wrote to her many years later, greeting her as the benefactress 
of his life, and declaring that it was due to her that he had 
attained toa worldly position far above any he could have hoped 
for had it not been for her gift of instruction. 

To her great spiritual advantage the clever Curé of Cuvilly, 
M. Dangicourt, noticing the child’s great piety and love of 
acquiring knowledge, gave her lessons himself, cultivating the 
fervent zealous instincts of the beautiful and gifted young soul 
in such a manner as to develop and strengthen her noble 
characteristics, and lay the foundation of “the patient endurance 
which attaineth to all things” which was to carry her hereafter, 
through the greatest mental and physical trials, to the steps of 
God’s Throne. 

So impressed was this discerning priest by the child's gift of 
prayer and quick understanding of the merits of the sacraments, 
that he allowed her to make her First Communion privately at 
nine years of age, having enjoined on her not to let it be known 
in the village, the children not being allowed to communicate as 
a rule until they were thirteen or even older. In 1764 Julie 
received the Sacrament of Confirmation, and soon afterwards 
made a vow of perpetual chastity. When she reached the age of 
twenty, her spiritual director allowed her the great privilege of 
communicating daily. 

Up to the age of sixteen, Julie’s life had been fairly un- 
eventful, her days being passed in prayer, teaching the poor, 
and quiet home tasks. Then a number of misfortunes overtook 
the little family, which through a series of unlucky events, became 
very poor, and Julie was obliged to work in the fields as a 
harvester to assist in supporting her parents. It was at this 
period of her life that she became known as the “Saint of 
Cuvilly,” on account of her edifying conversation and demeanour, 
and so greatly was she respected by her fellow-workers that 
never was an unseemly remark made in her presence. During 
the intervals for rest, Julie instructed the other girls and women 
or read to them out of some holy work. In addition to her heavy 
labours in the fields and assisting her father in his little business, 
she still spent several hours a day in prayer, and found time 
also to visit the poor, the sick, and the dying. The physical 
strength of the young girl was unable to support the constant 
strain upon it, and her health began gradually to give way. 
Although she struggled as long as possible faithfully to 
perform her many tasks, the terrible affliction of partial paralysis 
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overtook her at last, brought on by a shock which she sustained 
at an attempt on the life of her much-loved father, and 
aggravated by overwork and insufficient nourishment. For 
many years Julie was laid on a bed of intense suffering, and 
mental anguish at being obliged to give up assisting her family 
was not her least pdin. Through it all, however, she never 
seemed unhappy; putting her faith and trust in God, she 
endured all with a cheerful spirit, to the great amazement of 
those who beheld her. Cowper’s beautiful lines— 


Man’s wisdom is to seek 

His strength in God alone ; 

And even an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own— 


can deserve no better illustration than the terrible torments of 
this poor frail girl, so nobly borne, with prayer as her sole 
support. 

When the horrors of the French Revolution spread over the 
country, Julie had a fresh cross laid upon her, which was to her 
devout soul the heaviest of all. MsDangicourt, after saying 
Mass in secret for some weeks in the Billiarts’ cottage, was 
obliged to fly, and Julie, refusing all offers of ministration from 
the schismatical priest who had succeeded him, was thus deprived 
of her greatest solace—daily Communion. This refusal brought 
down on her the wrath of the republican Government which 
nearly ended in Julie’s attaining the crown of martyrdom. Her 
friends were obliged to hide the poor cripple in a hay-cart, in 
which she luckily escaped, reaching Compiegne in safety. 
After living there in hiding for three years, having frequently to 
change her abode for fear of pursuit, Julie was offered a home 
and refuge by the Viscomtesse Blin de Bourdon in her chéteau 
at Amiens. It was there that she met with that pious and 
energetic noblewoman, Francoise Blin de Bourdon, who was in 
after-years to assist her in founding the Order of Notre Dame, 
which for some time Julie had known was the work for which 
Almighty God had destined her, preserving her so miraculously 
through illness and danger. The two holy women became great 
friends, and when obliged to take refuge at Bettencourt, 
revolutionary dangers not being at an end, they met with a 
good and able man who was known as the Superior of the 
Fathers of the Faith. (These priests were would be Jesuits, but 
the Society of St. Ignatius having been proscribed, they followed 
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his rule under this new appellation.) Father Varin, for that was 
his name, quickly perceived that the poor afflicted Julie was 
in reality a saint called to a high and noble destiny, and he 
determined to advise and aid her to the best of his ability. The 
power of speech, which she had almost lost when seized by the 
paralytic stroke, returned to her in this quiet spot, and this, 
together with the help offered by Father Varin, decided Julie 
and Francoise to open a little teaching establishment imme- 
diately on their return to Amiens, the latter offering to supply 
the necessary funds. A small house was tdken, and eight 
orphan girls were the first pupils, five of whom were educated 
gratis, the remaining three paying a small pension. 

It was not very long before the tiny community of two 
received a welcome addition to their number in the person of 
Catherine Duchatel of Rheims, and on the 2nd of February, 
1804, these three first Sisters of Notre Dame—Julie Billiart, 
Francoise Blin de Bourdon, and Catherine Duchatel—renewed 
or made their vows of perpetual chastity, and decided to devote 
their lives to the Christian education of girls. Very soon the 
souls of the village children were entrusted to their care, and 
women and girls came to them to be prepared for the 
sacraments. To the great joy of the Sisters whose number 
had increased, Ma Mére Julie, as she was now called, was cured 
of her infirmities in the following June, and able to walk again, 
which cure it is piously believed was the result of a miracle. 
On June 15th, 1805, the Sisters took their final vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and received a set of rules for their 
religious life, drawn up by Father Varin. Julie was the one 
unanimously chosen to govern the new Order. In 1806, the 
nuns being then eighteen in number, a larger house was taken 
at Noyon for the ever-growing community. Unlike most other 
Congregations either of men or women, there was no distinction 
made in that of Notre Dame between choir-sister and lay-sister, 
all the nuns being regarded as of equal rank, although each one 
was allotted a branch of work according to her capacity—the 
more educated Sisters being engaged in teaching and the others 
in domestic duties. This equality is still a strong characteristic of 
the Order. 

The next house to be opened as a convent of Notre Dame 
was at St. Nicholas, a small town between Ghent and Antwerp, 
and soon afterwards it was decided to found an establishment at 
Namur. In 1808 there were already five establishments of the 
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Order of Notre Dame—Amiens, Ghent, Namur, Tournai, and 
Bordeaux, all of which appear to have flourished from the 
beginning. 

The revered foundress, however, was even now, in spite of 
her successes, to experience a fresh series of troubles. They 
arose through the misdirected zeal of the chaplain to the 
Amiens community, M.de Sambucy, who, quite misunder- 
standing Mére Julie, endeavoured to alter the rules of the Order. 
The Mother, however, was steadfast in adhering to the first set 
drawn up by Father Varin, and humbly, though firmly, declined 
any innovations. This prejudiced her not only in the eyes of 
the chaplain, but also involved her in difficulties with the 
Bishop and the other clergy, several of whom suspected her of 
insubordination and unorthodoxy. Many even of her own 
Sisters took part against her, but nothing shook her high 
courage or her ardent belief that God would support her. 

Early in 1809 these troubles reached their climax, and then 
Julie was expelled from Amiens, but at the last all her 
daughters, with the exception of two, decided to follow her to 
Namur, where a hearty welcome was.accorded to them by the 
Bishop, Mgr. Pisani de la Gande. 

The house at Namur then became the mother-house of the 
Order, and the following houses were soon established after 
Julie’s exile to Belgium—St. Hubert, Zele, Gembloux, Ardennes, 
and Fleurus. The Mother had so many applications for 
foundations that she was unable to comply with all the requests 
made to her. In 1812 an event happened which to a less saintly 
woman than Julie Billiart would have meant a great triumph, 
but to her it was only looked upon as a great cause for thank- 
fulness to Almighty God. The Bishop of Amiens had begun 
to regret his short-sighted policy in expelling her together with 
her excellent band of teachers from his city, and it was not long 
after experiencing these sentiments that he had the courage to 
acknowledge himself in the wrong, to recall Ma Mere, reinstating 
her in the eyes of all the ecclesiastics who had misjudged her, 
and acknowledging her ability to govern her own convents. 
The establishment at Amiens, however, had unfortunately 
suffered in reputation through these unlucky differences, and it 
was thought wiser to dissolve it. 

In 1815 the encampments of the Allied forces against 
Bonaparte caused much inconvenience to the Sisters and entailed 
on them heavy labours and privations, as they nursed the sick 
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and wounded with assiduous and loving care. On the 8th of 
April, 1816, a terrible sorrow overtook them. The loving, gentle 
soul whose piety, energy, and patience had been the means of 
forming them into a Congregation with a great and glorious 
work before them, passed away to her beloved Lord, her 
edifying life terminating in a beautiful and peaceful death. 

The grief of her devoted daughters was shared by the clergy 
and inhabitants of Namur, and the Bishop himself erected the 
tombstone and composed the epitaph, the remains being interred 
in the common cemetery of the town. They were not, however, 
to stay there for long, as the Sisters had the body of their 
revered Mother brought secretly to the convent and laid in the 
vault of a little oratory chapel which they had had built in the 
grounds, some fifteen months after her death. Marvellous to 
relate, the corpse when exposed was found to be in perfect 
condition, without one single blemish! 

The inquiry by the Church into the life and virtues of Julie 
Billiart was begun shortly after her death, and this humble 
servant of God has since received the title of Venerable. There 
is every reason to hope that her Beatification will follow in due 
course, 

The Order of Notre Dame, so marvellously organized and 
founded by a poor peasant girl, has by the especial favour of 
God flourished with truly wonderful rapidity. It received the 
Papal sanction and approval in 1844. Year after year its 
excellent schools have been opened for girls of all classes and 
teaching institutions of all kinds established in all quarters of 
the globe. Training colleges for the Sisters exist in Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Namur, and Bastogne, and for pupil-teachers at Wigan, 
Liverpool, St. Helens, Manchester, Glasgow, and Southwark. 
Classes for teaching the kindergarten system for younger 
children have been opened at Plymouth, and in Belgium the 
Sisters give lessons in housekeeping to many of their charges. 
At Bastogne domestic duties, also dairywork, gardening and 
poultry-breeding are taught, and at Marche a lace-school is pre- 
sided over by these enterprizing nuns. Dressmaking too, forms 
a useful branch of education at Braine le Comte, near Soignies. 

Night schools, Sunday schools, sodalities, guilds, Church 
needlework societies, reading circles, &c., schools for coloured 
children in the United States, the Congo and Rhodesia, all are 
superintended by Julie’s daughters, who have even undertaken 
work in the Government reformatory at Biermen. 
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The high-class boarding and day-schools of the Order require 
especial mention. The former are established at Namur, 
Antwerp, Yxelles, Tirlemont, Ghent, in Belgium; in England 
at Clapham, Birkdale, and Teignmouth ; at Cincinnati, Boston, 
Philadelphia, in the States, and at San José in California. 

In these days of pressure and progress, too little time is 
given in secular schools as a rule to the religious and moral 
training of our young gentlewomen. The old-fashioned nursery 
days, when children were kept in comparative seclusion until 
their début in society, have quite gone by, and now-a-days 
young folk associate at a much earlier age with older people, 
and have far greater liberty with regard to the books they are 
allowed to read and the plays they are taken to see. Our girl- 
children therefore, being brought so soon into contact with 
society and the ways of the world, it is very highly necessary 
that they should have a strong moral basis given them to enable 
them to preserve their innocence and freshness. In the Convents 
of Notre Dame religion is so ably expounded, and its advan- 
tages so admirably illustrated, that each child who lives under 
the care of these Sisters receives.a firm mental support on 
which to lean in future difficulties. Who does not with 
Carlyle “acknowledge the all-but omnipotence of early culture 
and nurture”? The women given to society by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame are cultured women, not mere puppets. The 
system of education is perfect, the nuns themselves thoroughly 
au fait with the best and latest methods of teaching, and all the 
new subjects and accomplishments which a progressive age 
considers necessary for gentlewomen. The health of their 
charges is naturally one of ,their first cares. Besides airy 
rooms and liberal diet, the fortunate boarding-school girls of 
Notre Dame are given all opportunities for exercise, and games 
both indoor and outdoor which promote circulation and 
invigorate the system are heartily encouraged and catered for. 

How true the wise proverb is which declares that if youth 
be trained in the right way it will not depart from it. It is 
impossible to estimate the good lives which have been kept 
pure through the virtuous teaching of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
The aid too which they have rendered and are still rendering to 
the Church in every continent by instructing converts of all 
nationalities is incalculable. Who shall say that there exists a 
greater, nobler work than this, the patient teaching and godly 
upbringing of the future women, preparing her for the duties to 
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which she will eventually be called, assisting her to raise too a 
bulwark between herself and temptation, and in doing this 
assisting in elevating the standard of womanhood, which means 
elevation of the human race? On woman depends to a very 
great extent the virtue of the children who succeed her—and 
the mother-love must be supported by mother-wisdom and 
good example. If these are lacking, the offspring are severely 
handicapped in life’s race. 

May this Order of good women which the heroine of Cuvilly 
gave to the world, continue to prosper and flourfsh exceedingly, 
spreading its good work further and further, so that greater 
numbers of our weaker sex of every rank may have the blessing 
enabling them to avail themselves of its manifold advantages. 


F. BETON. 











The Antiquity of the Angelus. 





SINCE the present writer, two years ago, contributed to THE 
MONTH a series of articles on the history of the Angelus,! 
some important papers dealing with the same subject have 
appeared in other quarters. The most elaborate and exhaustive 
of these dissertations is a long essay published by Father 
Thomas Esser, O.P., in three numbers of the /A/zstortsches 
Jahrbuch2 Father Esser, it is consoling to find, comes in 
many respects to substantially the same conclusions as were 
expressed in these pages, but he has entered into much greater 
detail, especially so far as regards the later development of the 
devotion. No one could wish to dispute the ability and the 
conscientious research of which Father Esser gives proof, and 
if I offer any criticisms here, it must not be supposed that I 
am seeking to depreciate his excellent work. But this is by 
the way. Besides Father Esser’s treatise, a very useful little 
paper on the Angelus has been published by F. F. (? Dr. Franz 
Falk), in the Katholik for April, 1903.2 There have also been 
articles in the Unzversité Catholique, and in the Revue du 
Clergé Francais, and finally I may mention a valuable note in 
the September number of the Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 
Reviewing the subject in the light of these new contributions, 
and especially of certain inscriptions upon German bells which 


1 November and December, 1901, and January and May. 1902. 

* Historisches Jahrbuch, 1902, pp. 22—51, 247—269, 775—825. Although 
Father Esser’s articles might seem to have been published before or at least con- 
temporaneously with some of mine, they did not actually appear until a considerable 
time after these last were in print ; for all the issues of the Histortsches Jahrbuch in 
1902 were delayed and came to hand long after they were due. On the other hand, 
Father Esser’s dissertation, as I understand, was completed in manuscript some time 
before any part of it saw the light. 

3 “* Zur Geschichte des Ave Maria, des Angelus gelautes und der Salve-Andacht.” 
(Der Katholtk, April, 1903, pp. 333, seq.) 

4 This appeared somewhat earlier, in March, 1901. The paper is of no particular 
value. 

® June, 1902. In this my kind friend, M. Abbé Boudinhon, has skilfully 
summarized THE MONTH articles. 
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I have lately had occasion to study, I am now tempted to 
believe, in opposition to my former conclusions and to 
those of Father Esser, that both the evening and the mid-day 
Angelus are somewhat older than I had previously supposed. 
The matter is not very clear, and this opinion may of course 
be erroneous, but the grounds upon which it rests seem 
sufficiently interesting to be worth discussing here.! 

It has been stated by several writers who have dealt with 
the history of the Angelus, and amongst the rest by Father 
Bridgett and the Bollandists, that the beginning of this devo- 
tion is to be assigned to an ordinance of Pope Gregory IX. 
about the year 1239. He is supposed to have decreed that “at 
the Elevation of the Host in the Mass the bell should be rung, 
and also that a bell should be rung for the salutation and 
praises of our Blessed Lady.” This assertion can be traced 
back to the chronicler Genebrardus in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century, but not seemingly any further. Moreover, 
the authority, z.e., the Chronicon Urspergense, which he himself 
cites, is found on examination not to bear out his statement.? 
Hence Father Esser infers that the whole story is a fable, and 
he decides rather peremptorily that the theory of the introduction 
of the Angelus at this epoch must be dismissed as quite un- 
tenable. 

There is no need to delay at this point in order to plead 
the cause of Father Bridgett and the Bollandists.* Their 
argumentation is certainly weak. Moreover, I may confess that 
when discussing the origin of the Angelus two years since, 
I thought with Father Esser that the attribution to Gregory IX. 
rested upon data too uncertain to be worth serious discussion. 
“Whatever,” I said, “ may be thought of the somewhat shadowy 


! Excellent and full of original material as is Father Esser’s learned treatise in 
the Historisches Jahrbuch, it is, I think, somewhat marred by the censorious tone 
which he adopts towards his predecessors in the same field. Moreover, Father Esser 
is not always in the right. For instance, he accuses Father Bridgett of assigning a 
document to the reign of Henry IV. which really belongs to that of Richard II. 
But in making this correction, Father Esser has forgotten that in England the year 
formerly began with the 25th of March. The error has been pointed out, and 
Father Esser has now acknowledged his mistake. (Hiéstorisches Jahrbuch, 1902, 
p- 825.) 

* Esser, l.c. p. 28, who gives full references. 

® The Bollandists, be it remarked, had no reason to go very deeply into the 
subject. The matter only presents itself to them in connection with the Life of 
St. Gaudericus, who is supposed to have recited a sort of Angelus in or before the 
tenth century. The Bollandists have no difficulty in showing that this detail must be 


fabulous. 
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approval of the evening Angelus by Pope Gregory IX. (1227— 
1241), or even by his predecessor Honorius, we find,” &c. 
But now the matter, to my thinking, wears a different aspect. 
It is true that, so far as I am aware, no decree of the Pope 
has yet been met with which bears out Genebrardus’s assertion 
(the Regesta of Gregory IX. have so far not been published 
beyond the year 1237), but there are certain facts of another 
order which I have only recently noticed, and which seem to 
render probable the existence of some sort of Angelus in 
Germany even in the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
new facts to which I refer are the testimony of the church bells. 

It is only of late years that in any European country the 
archeology of church bells has been properly investigated. 
In this matter more zeal has perhaps been shown in England 
than anywhere abroad. Thanks, however, to the various local 
“Commissions” for reporting upon the antiquities of provinces 
and districts in central Europe, we are by degrees beginning 
to obtain a much more accurate knowledge of the age and 
inscriptions of existing foreign bells. Unfortunately I cannot 
say that I have attempted any thorough investigation of this 
interesting subject. To do so would require not only a very 
great expenditure of time, but also a more extensive library of 
archeological works than even the British Museum can furnish. 
But supposing no more than a superficial attempt to study the 
earliest bell inscriptions of Germany, as contrasted with those 
of England, one is led at once to the knowledge of facts which 
are in the highest degree significant. 

It will perhaps be remembered that in the former series of 
articles I called attention to the phrase pro pace schlagen—*“ to 
ring for peace,” which was undoubtedly used in many parts of 
Germany as a synonym for to ring the Angelus. It would be a 
superfluous task to pile up references, but I may note such an 
allusion as that of the Canonist, Nicholas de Plowe: “In time 
of interdict the bell for saying the prayer for peace, to wit, the 
Ave Maria, either morning or evening, may still be rung, 
according to John Calderinus.” Moreover, we meet this usage 
as early as the Synod of Breslau, 1331, where the Bishop grants 
forty days’ indulgence to those who, at the sound of the Ave 
Maria bell in the evening at dusk, “will kneel down and pray 
for the good state of the Church and the feace of our land.” 
So again at Parma in 1317 (orationes dicentibus ut conservaret 
Deus civitatem Parme in bona PACE et in libertate), or at Sens 
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in 1347 (omnibus orantibus pro statu prospero Ecclesia et regni et 
pro PACE), or again in a Spanish diocese, in 1322 (pro salute et 
PACE animarum et corporum ac fertilitate et conservatione 
Jructuum terre),and even in England, 1399 (pro quietis optate 
vremedio). In all these cases, and many others of a later date, 
that might be quoted, there is prominence given to the idea of 
praying for peace. 

What is more, we find that this close connection between 
the evening Ave bell and the prayer for peace was extended to 
other hours and other occasions. In the account given in one 
of my previous articles,! of the introduction of the mid-day 
Angelus into France, c. 1476, it was noted that the faithful 
were bidden to pray for the peace and welfare of the kingdom, 
and the prayer itself was known as “l’Ave Maria de la pouex” 
(paix), the Ave for peace. Again, when Callistus III. invited 
all Christendom to join in prayer against the dreaded inroad 
of the Turks in 1456, he ordered that the Ave bell should be 
rung after mid-day, and that Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
should be said kneeling by the faithful of all ranks and 
conditions. This was another prayer for peace. So in 1500, 
in the time of Pope Alexander VI., the same form of devotion 
was adopted in all the parishes of Rome, contra Turcas dicendum, 
z.¢., to implore the aid of Heaven against a Turkish invasion ; 
while in Austria and Germany the catechisms of Nausea, 
Bishop of Vienna, and of Blessed Peter Canisius the Jesuit, 
uniformly explained the mid-day Ave bell as a form of suppli- 
cation for peace, z.e., for security against external foes.? 

Now in relation to these facts, we have also to consider 
the prevalence, especially in Germany, of an immense number 
of bells bearing the inscription : 

© Rer Glorix Christe veni cum Pace. 
O KING OF GLORY CHRIST COME WITH PEACE. 

Of the fifteenth century bells in Germany, the great majority 
in some form or other bear this legend. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries this inscription is less frequent, but it still 
preponderates. We find the same sentiment also expressed in 
German. 

konig der Eren cum vns pn Frid vnd si vns gnedig. 
O KING OF GLORY COME TO US IN PEACE AND BE 
PROPITIOUS TO US. 
1 THE MontHu, May, 1902. ? Esser, H/istorisches Jahrbuch, 1902, p. 264. 
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In France the inscription is less commonly found, but it 
does occur, especially in the form : 


Christus Rex venit in Pace. 


In England it is hardly known. 

Now when we remember the universal use in Germany 
during the Middle Ages of the phrase pro pace schlagen, “ to 
ring the peace,” where we should now talk of the “ Angelus,” or 
the Italians of the Ave Maria, or the French would, formerly at 
least, have spoken of / pardon, it is difficult not to connect 
the inscriptions with this dominant conception which the 
German people attached to the Ave bell. And the presumption 
becomes stronger when we note such an instance as that of 
the following dated bell (1294) at Stétterlingenburg, near 
Halberstadt. Its inscription reads :! 

ANNO DNI MCCLXXXXIIII IN DIE IAKOBI APLI. 

AVE MARIA AMEN + O RX GLORIE VENI CUM PACE. 


Why should the words Ave Maria be introduced here 
unless they have something to do with the formula O Rer 
Glori@, &c. Or why should we find such a conjunction as 


MARIA VocoR. O REX GLORIA VENI CUM PACE.” 


This is from a bell at Niedermormter assigned to the early 
years of the fourteenth century. Or again, upon a somewhat 
later bell at Brierfeld :* 

AVE MARIA GRATIE PLENA; VENI CUM PACE. 

I am consequently very strongly inclined to draw the 
inference that all these bells may be regarded as Ave bells, and 
this conclusion is confirmed by what appears to me the only 
intelligible explanation of the formula O Rex Glorie vent cum 
Pace, and its persistent use as a motto by the bell-founders of 
central Europe. Professor H. Otte, in his Glockenkunde, practi- 
cally resigns the attempt to explain or account for this 
inscription. He is content to make reference to a somewhat 
analogous phrase in the so-called Sibylline oracles: 

Kai ror’ dm neXiow cds méper Bacidja 
"Os macav yaiay mavoet Toe wo1 Kakoio.* 
But this tells us nothing. 
1 Steche, Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler Sachsens, part 23, p. 138. 
2 Clemen, Kunstdenkmaler Rheinlands, vol. i. p. 564. 
3 Steche, part viii. p. 7. 
4 ** And then from the sun God will send a monarch who will free the whole 
earth from cruel war.” This is simply an echo of the frinceps pacts of Isaiah, 
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On the other hand, in what I take to be the earliest certain 
reference to the Angelus, namely the ordinance ascribed to 
St. Bonaventure in the Franciscan General Chapter of 1263, or 
possibly 1269, is preserved a useful hint. We do not possess a 
contemporary account of the proceedings of this Chapter, but 
there seems no reason to fear that what is preserved to us in 
the Chronica XXIV. Generalium, written a century later, is 
open to any grave suspicion of interpolation : 

In the General Chapter held at Pisa in 1263, it was decreed [says 
the Chronicle] that the friars in their sermons should induce the people 
when the bell rang at Compline! to offer salutation to Blessed Mary 
some few times, because it is the opinion of several -grave doctors that 
she was greeted by the angel at this hour. 


Now, in the reason here assigned for the practice recom- 
mended by the Franciscan Chapter, we have, I think, the link 
between the evening Ave and the “coming” of the Prince of 
Peace. That Christ our Lord became Incarnate on the evening 
of the 25th of March was, if I mistake not, a very widely-spread 
opinion, much older than the time of St. Bonaventure.? There 
was an ancient and intricate system of birth fables, enshrined 
in various apocryphal documents, not always very consistent 
with one another, but centring round the idea that the earth 
was created at the equinox, when the light was equally divided 
from the darkness, that at the same season God became Man, 
and moreover that the redemption of the human race was 
accomplished on the very anniversary of the Incarnation by the 
death upon the Cross. The 25th of March was somehow pitched 
upon as the day upon which occurred the fall of man, and also 
that upon which our Blessed Lady conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, and our Lord suffered on Calvary.® It is to this belief 
that we probably owe the celebration of the Nativity on the 
25th of December, and not vce versa. Moreover, some similar 
reason of congruity probably determined the tradition that 
our Lord became Incarnate in the evening, at the end of one 
and the beginning of another ecclesiastical day, marking a 
starting-point in chronology for the Papal Bulls and for the 

1 I may note that G. Bilfinger (Dze Aléttelalterlichen Horen, p. 20) has pointed 
out that in many parts of the world, and notably in Italy, the end of Compline 


coincided with the time of the dve Maria. 
2 T have unfortunately mislaid the notes which would have enabled me to give 


adequate references. 
* See the Old English Martyrology, edited by Harzfeld, for the Early English 
Text Society, a document of the ninth century, pp. 40—44. 
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many countries which dated their years from our Saviour’s 
Incarnation. Be all this as it may, there is unquestionable 
evidence that in the thirteenth century a belief prevailed that 
our Blessed Lady was greeted by the Angel in the evening, 
and we find here, as I suggest, an intelligible explanation of 
a puzzling fact. Why otherwise should such a vast proportion 
of the ancient church bells of Germany bear the inscription, 
O Rex gloria Christe vent cum pace, often associated with the Ave 
Maria, or with the mention of our Lady’s name. ‘“O Christ, 
King of Glory, come into world and bring peace with Thee,— 
Thou of whom the angels announced, ‘Glory be to God on high 
and on earth Peace to men of good-will.” If Mary at this 
moment of the day was to be greeted afresh with her Ave, so it 
was appropriate that He whom she had conceived should be 
greeted too, should in fact be reminded of His promise that 
His coming into this world was to inaugurate an age of peace. 

If there is any probability in this suggestion it seems a 
natural inference that we should turn to our earliest “ peace 
bells” as likely to mark the true beginnings of the practice of 
some sort of Angelus. The whole wording of the account of 
the Franciscan General Chapter suggests, not that St. Bona- 
venture was inventing a new devotion, but that he was striving 
to propagate one as yet comparatively little known. And this 
is just what the bells seem to tell us. A few there are, a very 
few, which carry the peace inscriptions back beyond 1260. But 
in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries this motto 
comes to prevail everywhere just as the evening Angelus itself 
became practically universal. The earliest dated “peace bell” 
seems to be one at Freiburg in the Breisgau of 1258. It has the 
usual O Rex glorie Christe veni cum pace.'_ Another still more 
ancient bell, though not a “peace bell,” is that of Helfta, near 
Eisleben, which besides the date 1234, bears the words Ave 
Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum. This surely is altogether 
suggestive of an Angelus bell. But there are other ‘peace 
bells” which, though undated, are assigned with confidence by 
experts to the thirteenth century. One in particular at Rindern, 
described as “early thirteenth,” reads : 

© Rer Glorix veni cum Pace Maria vocor Fesu Christi. 
I copy this, as I find it in Clemen,” but I am strongly tempted 
to think that the order should be changed to MJaria vocor, 


! Otte, Glockenkunde, Edit. 2, p. 121. 
* Denkmialer Rheinlands, vol. i. p. 470. 
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Jesu Christe, O vex gloria, vent cum pace. Beside these, other 
thirteenth century peace bells are to be found at Hauselaer,} 
Berssel near Halberstadt,? and Hénnepel,’ and there are probably 
several more which are unknown to me. 

Other considerations are by no means lacking to support 
the conclusion that these are really Angelus bells, and that 
the devotion consequently dates back to the time of Gregory IX. 
or earlier. In the first place there is, as Father Esser loyally 
states, a form of Indulgence purporting to be issued by Bishop 
Henry of Brixen to the church of Freins in the-Tyrol as early 
as 1239. Here, among other good works for which Indulgences 
are granted, is mentioned “the saying of three Hail Marys at 
the evening tolling” (gu? serotina pulsatione ter Ave Maria 
dixerint). Father Esser contends that these words are probably 
a later interpolation ;* and although no evidence of such inter- 
polation is forthcoming, I should at first, I confess, have been 
tempted to agree with him; but the existence of these numerous 
peace bells seems to throw another light upon the matter. 
Again, as we have seen, there is undoubtedly some tradition, 
vague and ill-supported though it may be, that the intro- 
duction of the Angelus was to be attributed to Gregory IX., 
or even to Honorius III.; at any rate to the first half of the 
thirteenth century, Lastly, Father Esser has beyond question 
made a mistake in his interpretation of the decree of the 
Franciscan General Chapter. He will not allow that it can 
be regarded as the germ of the Angelus, because it is connected 
with the office of Compline,® because it does not in its original 
form make any mention of three Hail Marys, and because, as 
he avers, there is no confirmatory evidence in the other legisla- 
tion of the Order. But a writer in the St#mmen aus Maria 
Laach (? Father Kneller) has recently pointed out that a most 
important piece of confirmatory evidence has been published 
by Mr. A.G. Little, in the Euglsh Historical Review. This 
is a copy of the decrees of the Chapter of Padua in 1295, among 
which occurs the following: “We direct in the first place that 
in every place in the evening a bell be rung leisurely three 
times in honour of the glorious Virgin, at the sound of which 
the brothers shall kneel down and say three times the ‘ Hail 

1 Clemen, i. p. 467. 

2 Denkmiler Sachsens, part 23, p. 22. 

3 Clemen, i. 470. 

4 Hist. Jahrbuch, 1902, p. 39. Dr. Falk in the Katholik, Ap. 1903, p. 335, gives 
an earlier instance of the Angelus than any of Father Esser’s. It is from Erbach in 1304. 

5 See p. 62 above, note 1. 
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Mary, full of grace.’”! There can be no question that this 
must be accepted as an example of the Angelus, and it affords 
a strong presumption that the previous decree of 1263 may 
be interpreted in the same sense. But this last, as has been 
pointed out, does not prescribe a fresh tolling. It rather assumes 
the pre-existence of a similar practice in other places. 

At the beginning of this paper it was hinted that the 
mid-day bell and devotions to the Passion, which ultimately 
developed into the noon Angelus, may also very probably 
be older than has been hitherto supposed. I do not propose 
to dwell upon the point, but I venture to call attention to one 
or two bell inscriptions, which seem to have some bearing on 
the question. The first is from a thirteenth century bell at 
Essen.” 

Dum sono signo Christum de Ligno clamantem, 
WHILST I RING I REPRESENT CHRIST CRYING FROM THE 
Roop. 


To appreciate the full significance of this, we have to compare 
it with the mid-day Angelus devotion in common use at the 
end of the fifteenth century, in which great prominence is given 
to our Lord’s bitter cry upon the Cross. These prayers were 
quoted in full in the last of my articles,’ and I will only mention 
here that a sort of antiphon was made out of the words, “ And 
about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice: ‘ Eloi, Eloi, 
lamma_ sabacthani,” while in the prayers which followed 
special stress was laid on the words Domine, in manus, “ Lord, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The close connection between bell inscriptions and the 
popular devotions attached to their ringing is consequently well 
seen in such an example as that of Veringendorf, 1451.4 
I reproduce the original, with its errors, as the bell-founders 


have left them. 


+ HELI + HELI § LEMA § SABATHONI § Deus § MEUsS 
§ DEUS § MEUS § UT § QUIT § DERELIQUISTI § ME + 
ANNO § DomINI § M § CCCCLI. 


«Tn primis quod pulsetur in locis singulis de sero campana ter paulatim ad 
honorem Virginis gloriose, et tunc fratres omnes genuflectant et dicant ter dve Maria 
gratia plena.” (English Historical Review, July, 1903, p. 495.) 

* Clemen, ii. p. 301. 

3 May, 1902. 

4 Zingeler, Denknialer Hohenzollerns, p. 47. 
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Such a specimen is suggestive as pointing out in what quarter 
we are probably to look for the best interpretation of the 
inscriptions of ancient bells. 

I will conclude with two stanzas of a poem on the Five 
Wounds, from an ancient English parchment roll. The editor, 
who printed a very limited number of copies, with facsimile 
drawings, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, declares 
that the style of illumination, &c., points to the reign of 
Henry V. as the period when the manuscript was written.! 
I have, I own, my suspicions that it is later than supposed, but 
in any case it affords an interesting early illustration of the 
ringing of the mid-day Angelus in England. 


At hygh none when the belle doth tylle 

In mynde of crystys bytter passyon, 

Saye thou a pater noster lowde or stille 

And in hym have thy contemplacyon. 

If thou labour, sitte, goe or stande 

For that tyrne make pausacyon ; 

Thys lesson thou not forgete 

A mene it is to thy salvacyon. 

If a clerke thou be tawte. 

Mind that seson by devocion ; 

Thys use, Domine in manus, forget it naute ; 
But put thy soule in his possession, 

That tyme on crosse with woundys bledyng 
For thee he made fulle redempcyon, 
Remember thys and mercy seekyng 

Lyve to him ever in conclusion. 

Jesu for thy holy name and bitter passion 
Save me from synne and shame and eals thyng dampnacyon. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Billyng, Ze Five Wounds, printed at Manchester. A copy of this very scarce 
little poem is in the British Museum. 
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DINNER was just finished and we were sitting idly over coffee 
in a cosy corner of the smoking-room of the Badminton Club. 
It was a hot July evening and the ceaseless roll of the 
Piccadilly traffic came in through the open window. A waiter 
entered with a late edition of the evening papers. My brother 
opened one and glanced carelessly at the contents. 

“Reported accident in the Alps,” he read. “That will 
interest you, Harry. An Englishman with a guide and a porter 
missing in the Val Balma, names not mentioned. Do you 
know the place?” 

“T was there once,” I answered, “a few years ago. There is 
a difficult glacier pass at the head of the valley leading from 
Italy into France.” 

“Well, I cannot understand the fascination for you 
mountaineering men,” he observed, pointedly. ‘“ You scramble 
up one side of a hill just to slide down again on the other. 
Some of you are always coming to grief over it, too. Now 
I r 

“Go in for a motor,” I interrupted, “which is far more 
dangerous. Do you remember that run last Easter ?” 

This remark of mine rather annoyed him. My brother 
Jack is one of the best of men, and I had scarcely seen him 
since that last holiday when the eccentricities of his new 
Daimler car had nearly ended both our careers for good. 
Accordingly he ignored the subject of motors. 

“Do you read the Affine Journal?” he asked abruptly. 

“T do,” said I, “sometimes.” 

“And The Field?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And Alpine literature generally ?” 

“ A good deal,” I admitted. “ But it is often very dull.” 

“T have a theory,” said my brother, impressively, “that each 
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year a number of Alpine accidents occur which are due to quite 
different causes from those which are supposed to occasion 
them.” 

“What are you driving at, Jack?” I inquired, rather 
unpolitely. My brother is a man of many theories, at some 
of which his family are wont to smile. 

“Details of these disasters are very rarely known,” he 
continued. “Generally they are of the vaguest; often mere 
conjecture. A party is found dead at the foot of a precipice, 
and you talk of a slip on the rocks above. Sometimes the 
rope must have broken unaccountably in spite of a strain it 
should have borne with ease. Men are struck by falling stones 
that crash down unawares ; others are presumed to have been 
overcome by exhaustion in a snowstorm. Bad step-cutting, 
careless guiding, want of properly nailed boots—these reasons 
are not sufficient explanation. Strangest of all are the cases 
where men disappear utterly and no trace of them is ever 
found. Then the disaster is attributed to an avalanche, which 
is more convenient than convincing, or else it is concluded that 
they have all fallen down a deep crevasse on some glacier, 
leaving not a mark behind. With solitary climbers, or men 
without guides, this might be possible ; but such a fate has also 
happened to strong, well-led parties. Search expeditions scour 
the mountains ; sometimes they find what they seek, as often 
they fail to do so. The yearly list of Alpine accidents is 
appalling.” 

“That certainly is true,” I assented, gravely. “But still I do 
not understand your meaning.” 

“My idea is this,” said my brother, slowly. “In the Middle 
Ages n 

“They hated the mountains,” I interrupted with flippancy. 
“Called them excrescences on the face of the earth. It is 
curious how ideas alter, isn’t it?” 

But Jack was not to be diverted from his subject by my 
cheap philosophy. “In the Middle Ages,” he repeated, solemnly, 
“little robber bands built little castles on convenient crags and 
lived by harrying and levying toll on the passing wayfarer. 
You can still see the ruins of their strongholds in many of the 
Alpine valleys, round Aosta for example. I fancy there must 
have been a good many disappearances in the mountains in 
those days as well as in our own times. Now why should 
not the same thing happen now—sometimes? The modern 
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mountain robber would not be nearly so stylish a person. 
You will not find him at Zermatt or Grindelwald. He does 
not let everyone know exactly where he lives when he is at 
home. But in the outlying lonely valleys—in the far Tirol, or 
on the less-known parts of the French-Italian frontier for 
instance—he may be able to do his evil work just as effectually 
as in years gone by.” 

“Except that there is not the shadow of proof that he even 
exists at all,” I remarked, sceptically. 

“ No, perhaps there is not much proof,” he agreed, doubtfully, 
and we smoked in silence for some minutes. 

Then my brother changed the subject with abruptness. 
‘“* How goes the love affair?” he asked. 

I puffed at my cigar viciously. “That man Grove is 
altogether too much for me,” I growled. 

“ Interferes with you, does he?” Jack sympathized. 

“T have not been to the house for a fortnight,” said I, in 
gloomy disregard of his question. “I am asked to an ‘At 
Home’ there to-night, but I don’t feel inclined to go. I never 
get a word with her alone by any chance. It seems to me that 
other fellow simply lives there.” 

“JT expect he only goes to see old Cheston on business,” 
said Jack by way of consolation. “You must remember that 
they are partners, and that the old man is too great an invalid 
now to leave the house.” 

I am afraid I grunted something disrespectful concerning 
the head of that eminent firm of Cheston and Grove. Expla- 
nations in a story are always tedious, however they are often 
inevitable. So I should explain that Cheston and Grove were 
large dealers in precious stones and reputed of great wealth. 
Certainly the Chestons lived in much style in Connaught 
Square. The senior partner was however an invalid, and the 
conduct of the business now rested mainly in the hands of 
young Archibald Grove. I detested the fellow. He was better 
looking than I, and he knew it. He was richer than I, and he 
showed it ostentatiously, I considered. Also he had constant 
opportunities, of which he did not fail to take advantage, to be 
with Muriel Cheston, with whom I was in love—confoundedly 
in love. Hence my cordial dislike. 

“That firm is not what it was,” said my brother, confi- 
dentially. “I have heard one or two ugly rumours about them 
lately in the City.” 
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“ Serious?” I asked, in some astonishment. 

Jack nodded, and I pondered the situation, twirling my cigar 
in my hands reflectively. “Well, I wish they would smash,” 
said I, vindictively. 

“Why?” 

“Then I might get a better chance with Muriel. I am 
earning a pretty fair income now, and if she were poorer she 
might regard me with greater favour.” 

“You are getting quite Quixotic, Harry,” said my brother, 
with a grin which I felt was unneeded. “You ought not to 
wish her bad luck, you know.” 

“ Any way, it might clear Grove out of the way,” I muttered. 
“T don’t think anything else will.” 

Jack whistled solemnly. “Is it as bad as that, old chap?” 
he said. “Now just take my advice and go straight away to 
the Cheston’s ‘At Home’ at once and see her.” Which after a 
while I did. In my heart I knew I had meant to go, even 
while I had told Jack I was thinking of staying away. So is it 
ever with a man in love, sensible though he may be on other 
occasions. 

That evening several important things happened. As my 
hansom left me at Connaught Square I noticed a telegraph-boy 
coming down the steps. It occurred to me it was late for 
ordinary telegrams ; it was at least ten o'clock. Next minute 
I had forgotten the matter, as I made my way up the broad 
staircase, eagerly looking for the one person whose presence 
had drawn me there that night. I found Muriel Cheston by 
the piano, talking to a pompous, affected individual with long 
hair and a dusty dress-coat, who had apparently just ceased 
from a musical performance of some sort. She greeted me 
warmly, and [ fancied a slight tinge of colour came into her 
face ; perhaps it was only my fancy, but for a moment hope 
beat high within me. Then—such is ever my luck—she was 
called away from the room, and left me with a bright smile of 
excuse. 

I am not good at description. Not that a man in love 
is ever able to describe intelligibly to others the face of the one 
woman who is all the world to him. He can tell if she is dark 
or fair, perhaps, whether short or tall, and then you must cease 
to depend on his accuracy. To him she is wrapped in a golden 
glamour which sheds a haze over definable details. Muriel is 
above the ordinary height, with a wondrous coil of fair hair 
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surmounting a delicately-lined face. Her eyes—oh! they are 
just charming when they regard you with their half-searching, 
laughing gaze. She dresses, too, with infinite good taste, and 
is the most graceful girl 1 have ever met. And—what more 
can I say? The moment she left the room I felt thoroughly 
bored. 

An unprepossessing young woman came forward to play 
something on the violin. Doubtless its verve was excellent, 
but I continued to be bored. Next, to my horror, a poetical 
person prepared to recite Omar Khayyam in cold blood. 
Fortunately the room was full, and I was able to edge away 
towards the door. So just as he was declaiming that the 
Wilderness with him would be Paradise enough for anybody, I 
slipped out with thankfulness. As I did so, Muriel came up to 
me. She was white and troubled. 

“T was looking for you,” she said, eagerly. “Will you come 
into the library?” She led the way into that cosy little room, 
shut the door, and we were alone. 

“ Something dreadful has happened,” said the girl, leaning 
rather breathlessly against the mantelpiece. “You know 
Mr. Grove, my father’s partner ?” 

Under the circumstances she must know that very well 
indeed, but I contented myself with a brief, ‘ Yes.” 

“We have just had atelegram. He is out in the Alps, and 
it is feared he has met with an accident. His party started to 
cross some pass, and is missing. What is to be done?” 

If she expected much show of sympathy from me, I am 
afraid she did not get it. For a minute I said nothing, and she 
watched me anxiously, the lamplight playing over her pale face 
and small, restless hands fingering the lace on her dainty frock. 

“IT do not see that you can do anything for the moment,” I 
remarked, dubiously. “I dare say he will turn up all right.” 

“You are a great mountaineer, are you not?” she asked, 
abruptly. “Do you know the Val Balma?” 

For the second time that evening, I said that I did. 

“The telegram is from there.” She handed me the pink, 
flimsy paper with its fateful message—so fateful, though we 
knew it not at the time, for both of us. 

“By Jove!” said I, as I read it—for it looked bad. Then 
I asked her what Grove was doing in the Alps at all. I had 
expected to meet him at their house to-night. 

She hesitated, and seemed rather embarrassed. She was 
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more charming than ever in consequence, I thought. “He had 
to go to Turin on business,” she replied, shortly. 

“On business!” I repeated. “ But Turin is not the Alps.” 

“That is what is puzzling us all. If I tell you something, 
will you keep it quite a secret? I have only just heard it 
myself.” 

“You can rely on me absolutely, Miss Cheston,” I assured 
her, promptly. “I am entirely at your service.” 

She gave a grateful little smile, and then grew grave again. 
“You had better wait till you know what | am going to ask 
you,” she said, admonishingly. “Ten days ago Archie—that is 
Mr. Grove, you know—went out to Italy to receive a large 
parcel of precious stones, chiefly pearls, which our firm were to 
sell in England for some most important foreign clients. On 
his way home he stopped at Turin. My father had a private 
letter from him. It was very short. The pearls had been 
stolen.” 

I stared at her in dismay. “How on earth did he manage 
that?” I queried, more for the sake of saying something than 
for any other reason. 

“We don't know; it is inexplicable. His letter merely 
stated that he was on the track of the thief at the time of 
writing, and he begged us not to breathe a word of the loss 
meanwhile. I am telling you, nevertheless.” 

I was silent. My opinion of Mr. Grove was, if possible, 
lower than ever. 

“The value of those pearls is very large,” she continued, in 
default of any further comment from me. “ Horribly large. 
We shall be nearly ruined if they are not recovered. What 
Archie was doing at the Val Balma I cannot imagine, unless it 
was connected with finding them again. And now this dreadful 
news has come. Father, of course, is confined to the house. 
Mrs. Grove is downstairs utterly prostrated, and there is no one 
to whom we can turn for advice without publishing the whole 
story of the loss abroad. This will be so very bad for the 
business, father says. He seems afraid even to tell the police 
lest it should become known.” 

She paused. Was it mainly for business reasons that she 
was so anxious about the missing man, I wondered. How 
I hated to hear her call him Archie. What a brute I was to 
be so unsympathetic, but for the life of me I could not help 
it. If the firm of Cheston and Grove had indeed fallen upon 
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evil times, as my brother had hinted only that evening, this 
reluctance to admit a great loss due to the carelessness of one 
of its partners was distinctly understandable. These thoughts 
crowded rapidly through my brain. 

“T have told you this because you are the only person I 
know who can help me. Will you go out to the Val Balma at 
once, please?” said Muriel Cheston, with quiet determination. 

“To find Grove—for you!” This was not quite what I 
had expected. 

“It is a strange thing to ask you to do,” said the girl, 
looking straight into my eyes. 

“He and I are not the best of friends,” I remarked, with 
blunt candour. Really my conduct that night was indefensible. 

“ There is no reason why you should not be,” she responded, 
promptly. ‘“ Besides, that has nothing to do with it. It is 
I who ask you to go. Can you leave your own work for a few 
days?” 

“Yes,” I said, thoughtfully. ‘“ My partner is in town.” 

“And your guides?” 

“T could wire first thing in the morning to my usual two 
men to meet me, I suppose.” 

“Then you will go?” 

I looked earnestly at the girl I loved, who was coolly asking 
me to go in search of the man whom I believed to be my 
successful rival. I am only an ordinary individual, and not the 
hero of a novel, and frankly I did not care for my task. Her 
eyes, under the fair lashes, scanned me searchingly, as if reading 
my inmost thoughts. Then a sudden flush spread over her 
face, which had been pale enough before. 

“Will you do this—for me?” She spoke very low. 

Then at last I answered what I should have done before. 

“JT will go by the morning train from Victoria,” said I. 
“You can trust me to do my best, Miss Cheston. But please 
understand I am not sanguine of any good result.” 

And long past midnight, after my hasty packing was done 
and some necessary letters written, the memory of the glad 


light in her eyes remained. 


II. 
My brother Jack came to see me off next morning from 
Victoria. He was giving me much good advice about things of 
which he knew next to nothing and I a great deal, when ten 
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minutes before the train started a tall, fair-haired girl came 
rapidly down the platform with a light, sure step. To my utter 
surprise it was Muriel Cheston. This time I could have sworn 
that there was a gladder light shining in her eyes and a richer 
colour mantling her cheeks as she greeted me with outstretched 
hand. 

“Have you any more news this morning?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied. “Except that Mrs. Grove is better and 
talks of going to the Val Balma herself. How do you get 


there?” 

“T should not let her do that,” I advised, hastily ; I was not 
at all keen on Mrs. Grove’s company. “But: if necessary my 
brother Jack will tell you all about the route.” 

“T assure you, Miss Cheston, I am a regular Baedeker,” 
laughed my brother in acquiescence. “Though I don’t climb 
mountains as Harry does; I haven’t the energy.” And then the 
speaker considerately betook himself off to buy me a paper. 

Of course we two spent those next few precious minutes in 
talking of everything common-place under the sun, as is usual, 
I suppose, on such occasions. Unfortunately, the Continental 
train starts with quite disgusting punctuality. It was a wet, 
angry morning, and I remember now the whirl of the storm 
wind under the station roof. Then the train moved slowly 
away, and left me with a vision of a girl’s parting farewell. It 
was some time before I recovered sufficiently to turn to the 
necessary study of my Climbers Guide to the Italian Alps. 

A day and a half later I was at the little inn at the head of 
the Val Balma. There I was condemned to complete inaction 
for twelve weary hours waiting for my guides, who took longer 
to reach the valley from the Oberland than I had from distant 
England. Meanwhile, I cross-examined the hotel people and 
such natives as I could find. There were no tidings of the 
missing men, and the darkest conclusions were inevitable. They 
had started, Grove, a local guide, and an unknown porter, having 
come from Turin—thus much I learnt—to cross the glacier 
pass into France. This was now five days ago, and the weather 
had been wet and stormy ever since, with heavy snow on the 
mountains, so that the local search parties had temporarily 
abandoned their task. My guides shook their heads when they 
heard the story—Grove was a friend of mine, I told them—and 
clearly endorsed the general opinion that our mission would be 
fruitless. Privately, I quite shared in their belief. 
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Now if there is one thing more than another which I 
detest it is topography. To me the membership of the Royal 
Geographical Society or the Alpine Club offers few attractions. 
Personally I climb for the fun of the thing, caring not a jot for 
geographical details or Alpine statistics. To be accurate in 
these is often to be so very dull. A certain knowledge of the 
topography of a district is of course necessary, especially when 
you are telling a story about it. So I should remark that the 
Val Balma is a deep Italian valley in the south-western Alps, 
little visited by Englishmen. At the lower end is the local 
railway to Turin. At its head is a wide far-reaching snowfield. 
The little inn in the valley forms a convenient climbing centre 
for the network of peaks, passes, and glaciers. There is only 
one mountain hut in the district, which is a long day’s journey 
over a tedious pass near the frontier, known as the Nonetto 
Hut. Its position is a bad one, it is difficult to reach ; why the 
Italian Alpine Club built it there has always been a mystery. 

he whole district is patrolled on both sides of the frontier line 
by detachments of the Alpine troops of both countries. 

Never shall I forget those next two days in the high 
mountain regions around the Val Balma. The weather was 
very uncertain, and a description of the woes we suffered in our 
search would be harrowing in the extreme. Suffice it to say 
that we scaled all manner of slippery crags and were once nearly 
blown off an abrupt rock ridge by the high wind. Snow and 
sleet alternated. We climbed up into clouds damp, dense, and 
disheartening. More than once we fairly lost the way when 
each of us in turn would lead the others wrongly amid growing 
acrimony. Our wild nocturnal wanderings down through the 
intricacies of the icefall of the Balma glacier could only be 
described in the most forcible of language. Not the slightest 
trace did we once find of the missing men. The long laborious 
hours sped by with no result. The grim mountain peaks frowned 
at us as if with sinister meaning, disdainful of our futile efforts 
to find the lost. On the evening of the second day we returned 
to the Val Balma inn completely exhausted. Despite the 
remembrance of my promise to Muriel Cheston, I entertained 
very little idea of attempting further search. The guides, too, 
were confident that no good would result ; the missing party, 
they opined, had fallen into a crevasse on some glacier and no 
sign of them would ever now be found. 

Next day the barometer was falling ominously, and the sky 
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was full of storm and strife. Being undecided what to do, we 
naturally did nothing. In the afternoon a weary, disgusted 
Englishman arrived with his guides, having been beaten in an 
attempt on some distant peak by the weather. He shook the 
snow from his jacket and proceeded to speak ill of the 
mountains. He remarked something to the effect that it was 
a pity he had not known when he was well off at home, and 
stayed there. I have had the same feeling myself before now 
in the Alps. 

“There has been someone at the Nonetto Hut, though,” he 
said, brusquely. “As we passed down the glacier yesterday 
morning the door opened and a man’s figure was visible. I do 
not think he saw us among the seracs. Another fool trying to 
climb, I suppose.” 

“Tt is no party from this side,” said I, in surprise. ‘No one 
except myself has been in the Val Balma for the last week since 
the accident.” 

“ Accident!” he exclaimed. “What accident?” 

Curtly I told him, and he listened with careful attention, for 
it was the first he had heard of the supposed disaster. His one 
or two comments showed the keen, grim interest of the expert 
mountaineer. 

“T wish I had known of this earlier,” he said. “I should 
have gone over to the Nonetto Hut to tell those men there, 
whoever they are, to keep a look-out.” 

“T don’t think Grove’s party can have got as far as that,” 
said I, reflectively. “Though no one seems to have a very clear 
idea where they went.” 

“ Had they plenty of provisions?” he asked. 

“ As far as I can gather, more than is usual,” I replied. 

“The guide?” 

“ A local man—probably not up to much.” 

“ The porter?” 

“He seems a bit of a mystery,” said I. “They did not 
know him here. He must have been picked up from some other 
valley.” 

Later, the Englishman departed through the rain. His last 
words to me were a suggestion that a visit to the Nonetto Hut, 
far away as it was from the probable scene of the accident, 
might be advisable. I considered his counsel as I sat at my 
solitary dinner.? 

But life is full of surprises. This is true even of remote 
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valleys in the Italian Alps. Yet my astonishment may be 
imagined when just as I was in the middle of my meal the door 
opened and my brother Jack burst into the room. He plumped 
down on a chair and the rain-drops streamed from his coat to 
form a puddle by the fireside. 

“T tell you, I make an uncommonly good courier, Harry,” 
he prefaced with a grin, after the scantiest of greetings. “I 
hope you have not eaten all the food here. We are very 
hungry, but the others are changing their wet clothes before 
appearing.” 

“The others!” I cried in amazement. 

“Mrs. Grove and Miss Cheston,” he announced, solemnly. 
“It is a fortunate occurrence this place can be reached on mule- 
back from the railway. Else where should we have been?” 

I gasped. “Whatever have they come here for?” I asked, 
vehemently. 

His manner changed to earnestness. “Grove has turned up,’ 
he said, abruptly. “I don’t think much of that fellow, Harry. 
He is probably at Turin by now. He has got a sprained knee, 
his guide has a broken head, the porter is missing. You will 
have to wait for the rest of the story till we have had some 


’ 


dinner.” 
Well, I was fairly puzzled. But Muriel was here in the Val 


Balma by some weird stroke of Fate. She came into the little 
sitting-room, tall, slim, and composed, as if it was the most 
ordinary place in the world to meet me. Mrs. Grove was 
effusively friendly. Jack forbade all explanations during the 
meal. The way in which he ordered them about as if they 
belonged to him nearly made me laugh. 

At last the meal ended. Then we piled the wood on the 
fire, and drew up round its cheerful blaze. Coffee appeared ; I 
was allowed to smoke. Jack told the story in brief, stern 
sentences, not sparing his listeners’ feelings, I considered, as he 
proceeded. 

According to Grove, he had been robbed of his pearls one 
morning in the train after leaving Turin. He was travelling 
with a man, Count Struzzi was the name given, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made much too readily the previous night at the 
hotel. They two were alone in the carriage. There had 
followed a sudden struggle, and the thief had jumped from the 
train when moving slowly in a tunnel on a steep incline. Grove 
had got out at the next little station, and, instead of informing 
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the police, had tracked the thief himself up the Val Balma. It 
was of the utmost importance for the credit of the firm—my 
brother spoke very drily here—that the loss should not be 
publicly known. Grove had hurriedly engaged a guide and 
porter and followed in full pursuit into the mountains. Instead 
of crossing the Balma Pass from the Balma inn, the direction 
taken was towards the Nonetto Hut. He was of opinion that 
the object was to get the pearls across the frontier into France 
by a devious route at such time when the expected hue and cry 
—which, however, had never yet been made—had abated. Few 
people would ever think of the thief as taking refuge in the Alps. 

But Grove had apparently miscalculated the resources of 
the man he was pursuing. When reached, the Nonetto Hut 
was empty—had not been tenanted to all appearance for some 
time. Grove was in despair according to his own account. 
For three nights he slept at the hut, spending the days in 
roaming aimlessly around the mountains. Their food gave 
out, and they lived ruthlessly on the reserve supply stored in 
the hut for emergencies by the Italian Alpine Club. On the 
third night the porter disappeared. 

“Disappeared!” I interrupted, sharply. “What do you 
mean?” 

“He says the porter must have been an accomplice,” Jack 
answered as sharply. “He must also have been a precious 
fool. For they tracked his steps in the snow next morning 
towards the foot of a jagged little rock peak, which I am told 
is a well-known sight from the Nonetto route. The footprints 
ended abruptly behind a buttress of the peak. They followed 
cautiously and found a cunningly concealed cave which was 
clearly often occupied, and had been so recently. They 
ransacked it thoroughly and at last found the pearls hidden 
in a corner. Grove was naturally jubilant and hurried away 
as soon as he had secured them. But as they were descending 
some rock ledges both he and his guide were struck by stones, 
either falling naturally from above them, or hurled deliberately 
by some unseen hand. Both men had a bad fall and were 
much hurt and shaken; Grove is still very lame. He says 
the wonder is they were not killed outright, but they managed 
with infinite pain and labour to get back to the Nonetto Hut. 
Nor were they molested while doing so.” 

“But where were the thieves all this time?” I queried, not 
unnaturally. 
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“ Grove’s supposition—which is not unlikely—is this,” said 
my brother. “That they also were very hard up for food, and 
had to descend to the nearest valley to get some. This would 
be the next valley to the Val Balma on the Italian side, as the 
descent to French territory is very long and arduous, and the 
weather was atrocious. Still they had to get to France eventually 
and so left the pearls behind them, intending to return to fetch 
them at their leisure. They were unaware of Grove’s presence 
at the Nonetto Hut. If Grove’s porter was one of the gang left 
behind to watch his movements, he would be anxious to com- 
municate with the others, of whose doings he was ignorant. 
He also found the cave empty, and single-handed was afraid 
to more than hurl stones at Grove and his guide. Had he killed 
them as he doubtless intended, all would have been well for 
the gang. But they got away successfully. 

“For the next forty-eight hours on end it snowed steadily 
and quietly, and all movements in those mountains were simply 
impossible. Grove could not get down from the hut into the 
valley ; the other gentry could probably not get back to their 
cave at all. At any rate, even if they were in the neighbour- 
hood, they did not attempt to put in an appearance at the hut. 
Meantime, of course, none of the search parties from the Val 
Balma had thought of going to the Nonetto Hut; it is, as you 
know, far away from the route over the Balma Pass for which 
Grove had stated he was bound. About the second of the six 
days that Grove spent there the news of his supposed disappear- 
ance was wired to England. Only yesterday were Grove and 
his guide able to get down the nearest valley to the railway, 
There by pure coincidence they met us coming to look you up, 
and we heard the story.” 

“This is the happy ending, then,” said I, secretly a little 
disappointed. For my efforts had not contributed to it one 
atom. 

“By no means,” responded my brother, promptly. “Grove 
has not got the pearls now.” 

“Then where in Heaven’s name are they?” I cried. “Has 
the fellow lost them again ?” 

Muriel looked up suddenly at my exclamation. Mrs. Grove 
fidgeted in her chair. Jack smiled grimly. 

“They are hidden under the floor of the Nonetto Hut,” he 
said. “The truth is, Harry, that man has lost his nerve com- 
pletely. Heis a perfect wreck. He took it into his silly head 
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that it was safer to secrete them there than to carry them with 
him lest he should be attacked again. When we saw him 
this morning he seemed half crazy. One minute he vowed he 
would return to fetch them to-morrow with a strong party ; 
the next minute he was moaning that he could never dare to 
face the mountains again. Then he implored us not to let the 
loss be known, lest he should be ruined for ever. So we advised 
him to go to bed in the nearest hotel, and came on to see 
you. You have just got to go and fetch those pearls, old 
man.” . 

“And I shall come with you,” added Muriel Cheston, 
determinately. 

At this I protested with vigour. So also did Mrs. Grove. 
But so did not Jack, who looked amused and, when appealed 
to, gave it as his opinion that since he understood Miss Cheston 
was a bit of a mountaineer herself, he thought that his brother 
could be trusted to look after her as far as the Nonetto Hut 
and back again. I was seriously annoyed with him. 

However, my arguments were of no avail. The girl was 
entirely — unreasonably—in earnest. But when Mrs. Grove 
announced nervously that someone must stay behind to take 
care of her, I had my revenge by allotting that lady in turn to 
Jack’s protection. Perhaps I was prejudiced against the worthy 
woman—she had at least chaperoned Muriel thus far, which 
was in her favour—but I was determined that it should not be 
my lot to have more to do with her than was absolutely needful. 

Later, the guides were summoned to a consultation. This 
resulted in the purchase of stores enough for a field force, 
including every portable dainty the inn possessed ; we were to 
have the young lady with us on the morrow, I explained with 
dignity. Muriel was despatched unceremoniously by Jack to 
fetch her boots that Rudolf, my chief Oberlander, might care- 
fully nail them for the coming expedition. Then we went to 
bed. 

Jack had brought a patent pocket alarm clock which went off 
like a cock pheasant when least expected. Owing to it, I got 
up at least an hour too early, but was thereby enabled to rout 
the faithless hotel cook out of his slumbers and induce him by 
threats to get a decent breakfast ready by the time Muriel 
appeared. My brother, as usual, was crammed with good advice 
—before sunrise | am seldom in the best mood to appreciate it. 
However, he carefully explained the exact position in the hut 
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where the pearls were hidden, and also repeated as fully as he 
could Grove’s description of the “Count” who was said to have 
robbed him, and of his accomplice, the quondam porter. Jack 
insisted on my taking his revolver and some cartridges, which 
[ gingerly stowed in separate pockets, as I am not fond of 
firearms. We started at daybreak. 

Not without one last protest on my part. “Really it is 
better that you should not come, Miss Cheston,’ I urged with 
emphasis ; so slight she looked in the semi-darkness and cold 
of the morning. 

“Do you mean I shall be unable to keep up with you 
men ?” she asked, a little rebellious. 

“No, it is not that,’ I answered, warmly. “I know you are 
a good walker, and though the Nonetto Hut is a good distance, 
there is not much difficulty.” 

“Why do you so object then? Do you think there is any 
danger?” 

“Tt is just possible,” I admitted, with some reluctance, 
“ if we were to meet those other fellows.” 

The girl’s head was bent over her hand as she fastened 
a glove so that I could not see her face. 

“That is why I wish to be with you,” she just breathed ; 
and scarcely another word was spoken till we stopped to rope 
on the edge of the glacier at sunrise. 

After the storm and stress of the last few days the weather 
had turned somewhat finer, but the snow was soft and in bad 
condition. In fact our progress was distinctly hard work. 
I impressed on Rudolf, who was leading, the necessity of going 
slowly in order not to exhaust the lady of the party. He 
remarked that the rucksacks were very heavy, in which opinion 
I heartily concurred ; mine was chock full of provisions. This 
necessitated constant halts to feed. In the course of the day 
we had to cut steps up a steep slope, when the ice chips 
unavoidably fell in showers down Muriel’s neck. But she stuck 
to it gallantly, and in due time we arrived on the Nonetto 
glacier panting, to sit down again and eat. Rudolf swore by 
all his favourite saints—and long experience of my faithful 
Oberlander has rendered me thoroughly familiar with their 
names—that the girl was as good on the snow as any of us. 
I interpreted this to her—omitting the minor beatified ones— 
and at this tribute from the guide my lady blushed charmingly. 
Once somewhat to my mortification I went half through into 
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a concealed crevasse and was unceremoniously hauled out 
again. Notwithstanding that my favourite pipe perished in its 
treacherous depths, I managed, in Muriel’s presence, to restrain 
my feelings manfully. On the whole | think the girl rather 
enjoyed herself. My admiration at her pluck and endurance 
was keen, but I was uncommonly glad when in the late 
afternoon we sighted the hut at last, for she was undoubtedly 
tired. 

I scanned the wide expanse of glacier sharply for signs 
of any other party, but could see none. The -sun was sinking 
stormily behind the mountains as we clambered up the final 
rocks and reached the empty Nonetto Hut. It has two rooms. 
I promptly set one of the guides to work to make a fire, and 
sent the other to fetch snow to melt into water for soup. Then 
Muriel and I went into the inner room, and hastily prised up 
the proper plank with an ice-axe. Sure enough there were the 
two boxes. Eagerly I opened them ; the pearls were inside. 

“That is just excellent!” I sang out, greatly relieved, and 
I turned to congratulate my girl companion. Instead I saw 
her reel faintly against the wall. The strain on her must have 
been great; I suppose I had scarcely realized it. A great 
wave of remorse swept over me and I shouted in alarm to 
Rudolf to bring some cognac. But she recovered herself 
directly. 

“It is nothing,” she said at once. 
to turn queer like this just as we have succeeded.” 

“Keep still,” I ordered peremptorily, and I wrapped her 
up as tenderly as I could in the hut blankets by the stove. 
She submitted with a little protesting smile. The feeling of 
responsibility for her welfare was new to me and set my heart 


“It is too silly of me 


beating strangely. 

“] think you are very brave,” I said, simply. 

“Brave!” she echoed. ‘What nonsense! I am afraid 
I am an awful trouble to you.” 

That rough evening meal, everything seemed unreal to me. 
To be in a lonely mountain hut with Muriel Cheston—when 
had I ever dreamed of such a possibility? A week ago she 


was my hostess in a dainty London drawing-room and I had 
been somewhat doubtful of my reception at her hands. How 
all had changed! The comradeship between us was becoming 


curiously strong. 
I went outside the hut to have a look at the weather. The 
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moon was struggling fitfully through frowning clouds, and thin 
ugly vapours were gathering on the mountain crests. I felt 
almost awed by the stillness and weird moonlight shadows. 
I was turning to re-enter the hut when my attention was 
sharply arrested. Tramping slowly across the glacier were 
two men. 

One thing struck me at once. They were coming from the 
nearer valley, not in the direction of the supposed cave, but 
rather towards it, in which case the Nonetto Hut would lie 
between and form a convenient halting-place for the night. 
I pondered the situation hastily. Was it possible that on this 
the first fine day they were returning to fetch the pearls? 
I decided that it was—quite possible. They could not fail 
to notice our light in the hut; indeed they appeared to be 
coming straight for it. If so—and if these were indeed the 
men—there might be trouble ahead yet. 

Speedily I communicated the news to the others. The 
guides went out to watch the new-comers, and left me for a 
minute alone with Muriel. The girl rose up suddenly from her 
seat. It was a moment of some excitement. 

“You must not mention my name,” she said, abruptly. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Mr. Grove told the man whom he met at Turin, and who 
subsequently robbed him in the train, that his firm was Cheston 
and Grove. If you speak to me as Miss Cheston, they will 
be suspicious at once.” 

“T see no need to call you anything at all,” I said, slowly. 

For a moment she looked irresolute. Then she faced me 
bravely. 

“That is not the worst. I must tell you, though I hate 
to do it. Oh! I will never forgive Mr. Grove, never!” she cried, 
with a burst of anger. 

I stared at her wonderingly, but asked no questions. 

“Mr. Grove, as you have been told, was imposed upon by 
the stranger who called himself a Count. They became quite 
friendly. Not only did he tell the Count about his firm, but he 
also showed him my photograph. Now do you understand ?” 

“ No,” answered I, stolidly. 

“Then you are very stupid,” she opined with frankness. 
“Mr. Grove had the—the audacity to show it as—oh! as the 
girl he was in love with, I suppose.” 

It was my turn to be angry now, and I showed it. All the 
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same, it was a pity she had not thought of this complication 
before, I considered. 

“ Supposing I am recognized, what is to be done?” she said, 
swiftly. “Think—think hard!” 

“You had better be my sister if questions are asked,” I 
suggested, with some hesitation. 

The ghost of a smile flitted across her face. Muriel is tall 
and fair, with light blue eyes. I am a short, thick-set individual, 
and very dark. There is not the slightest resemblance between 


us. 

“T do not think that idea is much good,” she answered, 
soberly. 

There was a pause, a curious little pause. The strangers 
must be quite close to the hut by now. I had not much doubt 
as to their identity myself. 

“Then you must be called my wife,” I said, as indifferently 
as I could. “Consider it as a piece of amateur theatricals, 
performance for one day only.” 

“Very well,” the girl nodded, calmly. As she did so I 
glanced—I could not help it—at her left hand destitute of any 
ring on a certain tell-tale finger. I wear a gold signet ring 
myself. By turning it round only the plain gold band would 
show. I slipped it off hurriedly and held it out to her. 

“You had better wear that; it is only play you know,’ I 
added, rather roughly. And as I looked across at her there 
was quick intelligence in her face; she saw what I meant 
instantly. 

Yet fora moment she hesitated. Then she slipped it on, 
frowning a little as she did so I thought, and transferred a 
diamond ring from her other hand as keeper. Of the two of us 
I was by far the most embarrassed. 

Then I had just time to warn the astounded guides of the 
change in our relations before the strangers appeared. They 
came into the hut and greeted us politely in Italian. I replied 
in English. I recognized the taller one in an instant from 
Jack’s description. His was a striking figure, and there could 
be no mistake. But the other was not the porter—of that 
I felt assured. 

The Count, for want of a better name I must call him so, 
eyed us keenly. As far as the guides and myself were 
concerned we appeared a typical English climbing party. But 
on Muriel Cheston his gaze rested with a more puzzled 
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expression. He spoke our language well, and I disclaimed all 
knowledge of his. Fortunately my guides only know their 
native German of the Oberland, of which by great good luck 
both the strangers seemed ignorant. Consequently, conversation 
was of necessity between them and ourselves in English. 

“You make excursions in the mountains?” asked the Count, 
with pleasant interrogation. I acquiesced briefly. 

“From the Val Balma then are you come?” 

“Ves.” said: I. 

“Perhaps you go climb the Pic di Nonetto?” he suggested. 
That is the rock peak on which the cave had been described as 
situated. 

“T think not,” I answered. “The weather looks bad, and 
we shall return to the Val Balma in the morning. The snow 
has been so soft to-day, and my—my wife is tired.” 

In my turn I watched him closely, and I could have sworn 
that there was a sudden look of relief in his handsome, evil face. 
It was but momentary, however, if there at all. He spoke 
again with utmost courtesy to Muriel. 

“It is not often that English ladies visit our mountains. 
Here are no comfortable hotels as in Switzerland. Madame 
also is then a mountaineer ?” 

“Only a little,” replied the girl, with a smile. “But I am 
fond of visiting the mountain huts,” she added, I am afraid, 
rather untruthfully ; because I doubt if she had ever passed a 
night in one before in her life. 

Again I saw that puzzled look in his eyes as she spoke. 
Then he noticed the wedding ring on her hand. He stared at 
it reflectively. 

“T have often been in London,” he continued. “Have I had 
the pleasure of meeting madame there by chance? Surely her 
face is familiar to me.” 

“T do not remember you,” answered the girl, coolly. “ But 
one sees so many people there you know, that it is just possible.” 

“ The name of madame is ?* 

“ Farrer,” announced Muriel, promptly. Farrer is my name ; 
I do not think I have mentioned it before. Really, she was 
playing the game admirably. 

But meantime I cordially disliked this topic. Foreigners 
are always so inquisitive. It was getting late, and I suggested 
brusquely that it was time to think of bed. Forthwith the 
guides clattered about the little interior and made up a couch 
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for Muriel on the straw-lined sleeping bench with many 
blankets and a rucksack for a pillow. Rudolf fussed about 
over her, tucking up his lady, fully dressed as she was, with 
a calm assurance I envied. Then when the Count wished to 
resume our interesting conversation, I yawned pointedly. The 
pearls were in the rucksack under Muriel’s head. I kept 
fingering Jack’s revolver, and condemning the Italian’s talkative- 
ness. The wind was rising outside and moaning drearily round 
the hut. : 

“Have there been any other English mountaineers in the 
Val Balma?” asked the Count, after a while, with apparent 
indifference. 

“No,” said I, with some unveracity. “ But I only arrived 
a day or two ago.” 

“With your wife—or alone?” he queried, sharply. I should 
have said “we” not “I.” 

“ Of course, with my—wife,” I replied, stiffly. 

“T could have been certain I had seen your wife before,” he 
persisted, “ but I cannot recollect where it was. My memory is 
atrocious—bah! For once seen madame’s is not a face to be 
easily forgotten.” 

In private I quite agreed with him, and I cursed Grove’s 
folly with that photograph. The impudence of the one 
scoundrel was about on a par with that of the other. However, 
I abruptly terminated further discussion by rolling myself up 
in blankets and lying down on the straw. 

But not to sleep. Never have I had such a weary, anxious 
night. I thought the dark hours would never pass. I was 
determined to keep awake, and fortunately the excitement of 
the day helped me. The racket of the storm-wind among the 
mountains outside increased in vehemence. 

Towards morning I must have dozed, to be soon aroused 
again by the departure of the two strangers. I watched them 
cautiously from under my blankets. They talked earnestly in 
low tones, as they made their morning coffee. I was sure they 
were discussing us, but, try as I might, I could not understand 
their rapid Italian. They left the hut softly—at last! It was 
5 a.m. 

Ten minutes later I stirred up my companions with vigour. 
Muriel, though looking pale and worn, would not confess to 
a bad night. I was uneasily conscious of being dirty and 
unshaven, but there was no help for it. Breakfast was a hasty 
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meal as I was on fire to be gone. The guides could not 
understand my hurry. The weather was most unpromising. 

The finishing touch to my somewhat ruffled temper was put 
by a remark of the girl. Some stupid chance allusion was 
made to the events of the preceding night. We were roping 
outside the hut on the edge of the glacier. 

“T don’t think it was really necessary for you to talk about 
your wife quite so much,” said Muriel Cheston, a little coldly. 
Whereat I felt snubbed and turned sulkily away for the long 
tramp that lay before us. 

It was time we got away, too. Thick clouds enveloped the 
mountains and were rolling rapidly downwards, threatening to 
break with the full fury of the snow-storm that I dreaded. To 
find the route from the Nonetto Hut to the Val Balma is not 
difficult so long as the head of the right ice-slope, up which 
we had cut the day before, is struck from the glacier. Snow 
had fallen during the night and obliterated our previous tracks. 
Then came a sharp burst of hail which I suppose confused our 
wits. We lost the direction in the gathering mist and took a 
course that led to nowhere in particular. Retracing our steps 
we arrived at the top of another ice-fall, to go down the middle 
of which would apparently be a matter of a week. The guides 
abused the Italian mountains in the strongest Oberland /atozs. 
When at length we arrived at the head of the right ice-slope 
much precious time had been lost. 

It is really a large coulozr, or ice-chimney between impassable 
rocks. We halted and beat our hands together to restore the 
circulation. Rudolf looked anxiously at the slope beneath us. 
The new-fallen snow on the ice was treacherous. 

“Give attention here,” he said, warningly. “No one must 
slip. I fear the avalanche.” 

Indeed it was a real danger lest the loose snow should slide 
away with us altogether into the dergschrund, or big crevasse 
which is always at the bottom of such slopes. This we had 
crossed the day before by a snow-bridge, which it was sincerely 
to be hoped would prove equally convenient now. Otherwise 
there would be trouble. 

Very gingerly we started down that incline. I was sent to 
the front to lead, while Rudolf brought up the rear as the most 
effectual anchor in case of anything unpleasant occurring, and 
the other guide took charge of Muriel. With half-frozen 
fingers I could scarcely feel my ice-axe as I cut occasional 
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necessary steps. Again and again the guides impressed the 
necessity of caution. However we arrived at the bottom in 
safety, to my intense relief. There remained the traverse of the 
snow-bridge to be accomplished. 

Just at that moment we heard a faint shout from the top of 
the slope above us. At the lower level which we had now 
reached the weather was clearer. Distinctly visible at the head 
of the couloir down which we had come were three figures—not 
two, but three. Small though they appeared in the distance I 
recognized the Count at once. The third man must be the 
porter from the cave, in which case they now knew that their 
stolen booty was lost. If they were in chase of us it was 
necessary to hinder them at all costs. Thus I rapidly pondered 
as we halted doubtfully in the last steps before venturing on to 
the snow-bridge. 

Whereupon I developed a masterful authority that was new 
to the guides. I insisted on Rudolf crossing the treacherous 
snow first. Then Muriel was sent across, while I gripped the 
rope between us with a grim tightening of my muscles and a 
strain upon my nerves | had never felt before, as I watched her 
slight figure pass the dangerous spot. Naturally I should have 
crossed third, but I made my second guide precede me. With 
each person’s passage the slender, rotten bridge grew worse. 
Then I sang out to the guides to hold on steadily while I 
followed in my turn. 

My intention was deliberately to break that snow-bridge in 
order to delay our friends above us. As a result I succeeded 
in floundering clean through the soft snow much more thoroughly 
than I had at all contemplated. It gave way with disconcerting 
suddenness, and, before I quite realized what was happening, 
down I went into the darkness of the chasm below. 

I heard a startled yell from above me. Then the rope 
round my waist tightened, and—thank Heaven !—held, bringing 
me up with a jerk which nearly cut me in half. Somewhat 
after the fashion of a sack of potatoes on a string, I dangled 
over space; it was most unpleasant. Next the rope began 
to haul vigorously, and, in my struggles to keep right end 
uppermost, I cut my hand badly against the ice wall of the 
crevasse. I am afraid I swore. 

Minus my hat, covered with snow, and with every particle 
of breath squeezed out of me by the pressure of the rope, 
I was presently pulled in triumph on to the surface of the 
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glacier, and landed in an undignified sprawl at Muriel’s feet. 
I jumped up and looked back at what had been the snow- 
bridge. To my great gratification I saw that no party would 
cross that again just yet; my struggles had broken it com- 
pletely. I heaved a sigh of relief and partook of the cognac 
that Rudolf speedily produced for my greater well-being. 

“You are hurt!” said the girl, with a little catch in her 
voice. 

“Tt is nothing; only a little cut by the ice,” I answered, 
cruffly. 

Quickly she pulled out a dainty little handkerchief to bind 
up my damaged hand with rather trembling fingers. My own 
were distinctly grimy, and I wondered if she noticed it. Then 
we started off at our best pace down the more level glacier 
again, leaving our friends at the top of the cow/oir to negotiate 
their descent as best they could. I chuckled grimly to myself 
as I pictured their difficulties. 

We had not gone far before Rudolf stopped to point out a 
row of black dots advancing rapidly towards us from across the 
white snowfield. These speedily resolved themselves into one 
of the numerous frontier patrols of Italian soldiers. They came 
up to us, and the officer in charge—he was a mere boy, and 
very good-looking—gazed with open-eyed admiration at Muriel. 
[ explained that we were a mountaineering party bound from 
the Nonetto Hut to the Val Balma, and he commiserated with 
us on the state of the weather. Nevertheless, he seemed quite 
willing to stop and talk, till one of his men suddenly uttered a 
sharp exclamation. He had caught sight of the other figures 
in the couwlotr. They were descending in our footsteps still; 
probably from their position on the slope they were unable to 
see the havoc to which my efforts had reduced the bridge over 
the dergschrund at the bottom. 

“Who are those men?” asked the officer, keenly. “ More 
of those who make ascents ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I think they are smugglers,” 
[ opined, significantly. There is a good deal of smuggling in 
these valleys which the patrols are constantly endeavouring to 
check. The boy lieutenant pricked up his ears. 

But before he could move a horrible thing happened. 

We saw the rearmost of those distant figures close with a 
sudden rush on the leader. Then without warning all three 
were whirled downwards in a ghastly tangled mass. The full 
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import of what had occurred was recognized by each mountaineer 
of us instantly. 

The snow avalanche of the Alps is one of the worst and 
most destructive. In this case the loosely coherent mass of 
fresh snow was lodged insecurely on the surface of the big 
couloir. But slightly adherent to the hard ice inclined at an 
angle below it, our passage had loosened it still more danger- 
ously, to be subsequently started off with ease on its stealthy 
slide by the weight of the party who followed. The enormous 
mass of snow, gathering in volume as it fell, would move with 
the men themselves, while the hard stuff beneath would give 
them no chance to arrest their fatal progress. Sweeping down 
with irresistible impetus it would cover them up, when at length 
it stopped, under many feet of its suffocating weight, even if 
they were not hurled into the yawning crevasse at the foot of 
the slope. In either case the result to the human beings caught 
in its deadly embrace was of certainty the same. The end was 
swift and sudden. We saw it all. 

There was absolutely nothing we could do, save stare in 
horrified helplessness. Only when those poor little black 
figures had disappeared for ever, I covered my face with my 
hands to utter the silent prayer of deep thankfulness to the 
Providence who had spared us but a short hour before from a 
similar fate on the same spot. Then I put my arm tenderly 
round Muriel and turned my darling away from the sight of 
that hateful slope beyond. The soldiers left us hurriedly to 
proceed to the scene of the disaster. 

Late that night we reached the Balma inn once more. 
I remember .but little of the way. All my energies were 
strained to the uttermost with a passionate desire to get Muriel 
Cheston off ice and snow on to firm earth again. Rudolf told me 
later that I would scarcely speak to them except when I abused 
them for not cutting better steps, when sometimes those were 
quite unneeded at all; that, too, when halted for necessary 
food and rest, I would scarcely suffer the girl to move for a 
moment without being tightly held—which was of course 
absurd ; that not till I had seen her safe in the inn doorway, 
and had flung my ice-axe, rope, and rucksack aside, did my 
normal sanity return. But when I look back I do not recollect 
these things. 

Afterwards it came to pass next morning as we trudged 
down the valley on our way back to Turin, and while Jack was 
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explaining with confidence some brand new theory of his own 
about ice-axes to the guides on ahead, that Muriel lingered 
behind the mules conveying Mrs. Grove and her baggage. 
Naturally I stayed beside her. Suddenly from her pocket she 
produced my ring, and the memory of its last use came back 
to bring a quick flush to her cheek. She held it out to me 
to take. 

I verily believe I should have done this without a word, had 
I not caught an involuntary glance of question in her face as 
hurriedly averted again as I glanced at her. My pulse beat 
fast at that something momentarily seen there. So I took the 
small hand outstretched to mine, and put the ring back where 
it had been not long before. 

“Will you not keep it there till I get another?” I asked, 
greatly daring all. 

Very low she answered, with light laughter in her tone. 

“TI thought the performance was to be for one day only,” 
she quoted, demurely. 

“We will make it for life instead,’ said I. And Muriel 
Cheston’s answer was private but—dquite satisfactory. 

So that was the end of my mountain wooing. 

Perhaps I should add that the firm of Cheston and Grove 
is still a flourishing concern. Also that my brother Jack 
remains more than ever convinced of the truth of his theories 
concerning the perils of the Alps. Also that the cave under 
the Pic di Nonetto is as yet unvisited by me; my wife on this 
point is quite unreasonably resolute. 

ARTHUR H. HENDERSON. 
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An Elizabethan Account of the Pallium. 


AT a time when the highest dignitary of the Catholic Church 
in England has just received from the Holy See the outward 
symbol of his investiture with the authority of a metropolitan, 
it may be interesting to recall to memory some verses on the 
Pallium by the anti-Papal satirist, Thomas Kirchmeyer, a 
name better known in its Hellenized form, Naogeorgus. These 
verses form part of a work called the Popish Kingdom, which 
was translated in Elizabeth’s days by Barnaby Googe. Many 
passages of Googe’s translation relating to the calendar and to 
Catholic ceremonial are familiar to the general reader, for his 
rhymes have been largely drawn upon in such popular works 
as Hone’s Year Book or Chambers’ Book of Days. But the 
Pallium verses lie a little out of the beaten track, and strange 
to say, as a mere statement of facts, they give a more accurate 
account of the pallium than that found in some authors who 
have written with a much more edifying purpose. The 
scurrility and abuse with which Kirchmeyer winds up his 
description has no interest for the Catholic reader, and I have 
made no scruple in omitting it : 


Then comes in place Saint Agnes day, which here in Germany, 
Is not so much esteemed, nor kept with such solemnity : 

But in the Popish Court it stands in passing high degree, 

As spring and head of wondrous gain, and great commodity. 
For in Saint Agnes Church upon this day while Mass they sing, 
Two Lambs as white as snow, the Nuns do yearly use to bring : 
And when the Agnus chanted is, upon the altar high, 

(For in this thing there hidden is a solemn mystery), 

They offer them. The servants of the Pope when this is done, 
Do put them into pasture good till shearing time be come. 
Then other wool they mingle with these holy fleeces twain, 
Whereof being spun and drest, are made the Palls of passing gain : 
Three fingers commonly in breadth, and wrought in compass so, 
As on the Bishops’ shoulders well they round about may go, 
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These Palls thus on the shoulders set, both on the back and breast, 
Have labels! hanging something low, the ends whereof are drest, 
And tipt with plates of weighty lead, and vesture black arrayed, 
And last of all to make an end, with knots ® are surely staid. 

O joyful day of Agnes, and to Papists full of gain, 

O precious worthy Lambs, O wool most fortunate again, 

O happy they that spin and weave the same, whose hands may touch 
This holy wool, and make these Palls of price and virtue such. 

For by the same the Bishops have their full authority, 

And Metropolitans are forced, these dearly for to buy. 

Bestowing sometime eight, or ten, yea thirty thousand crowns,? 

Ere half the year be full expired, for these same pelting gowns. 

Nor can they use the Pall that was their predecessor’s late, 

Nor play the Bishop, nor receive the Primate’s high estate, 

Till that he get one of his own : with such like subtlety 

The Pope doth all men powle (poll=tax) without respect of simony. 
Perchance such force doth not in these same holy Lambs remain, 
Nor of itself the wool so much, nor all the weavers pain, 

As these same powlers seem to say: for thus these Palls being wrought, 
Are straightways to St. Peter’s Church by hands of Deacons brought, 
And underneath the altar all the night they buried lie, 

Among Saint Peter’s relics and Saint Paul’s his fellow high.4 

From hence the sacred juice they draw, and power celestial, 

As if the Holy Ghost should give these Clerks His virtue all. 
Strange Relics sure, and bodies eke of passing sanctity, 
That to such lowly cloaks can give so great authority. 
Who would not more esteem you® now than when you here did live, 
When as no cloaks at all you did unto your Bishops give 


When the writer goes on to say: 


Sure in St. Austin’s time there were no Palls at Rome to see, 
When Bishops all had equal power ; although as stories tell 
The Romish Bishop did the rest in worthiness excel— 


he is presumably referring to St. Augustine of Hippo; for no 
fact is written larger across the face of English Church History 
than that the pall which still appears in the arms of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was granted by St.Gregory the Great 
to the first Apostle of the English. It may be noticed that 
a recent Anglican historian, who is considered a high authority 


1 By label or lapel the writer means the little strip which hangs down in front 
and behind from the sort of large collar formed by the pallium. 
* This should seemingly be pins, but the Latin original runs : 
Illa sed in nodum postremo desinit arctum. 


> There can be no doubt that the pallium fees in the early part of the sixteenth 
century were rated very high; but even to this day ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
Protestant England have to pay large sums in fees on appointment to office. 

* This of course is inaccurate. There is no reason to suppose the body of St. Paul 
to be interred beneath the Confession of St. Peter’s, though the idea was widely spread 
in the Middle Ages that the bodies of the two Apostles lay together, 

5 By ‘‘you” the writer of course means St. Peter and St. Paul. 
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upon the Anglo-Saxon period,! admits frankly that “Gregory 
certainly seems to treat the reception of the pallium as necessary 
to enable Augustine to consecrate Bishops,” and he adds that 
the Anglo-Saxon author of the homily on St. Gregory represents 
him as commanding Augustine “that his successors should 
always fetch the pall and archiepiscopal authority from the 
Apostolic See of the Roman Church.” How completely this 
was taken to heart the reader may learn from the official letter 
written by the English St. Boniface to Cuthbert, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, after the general synod of the.Frankish Bishops 
in 747. He tells him how the assembled clergy had recognized 
the duty in all Archbishops of seeking the pallium from “the 
Vicar of St. Peter,” how they were resolved to obey the Pope’s 
injunctions in all things, that they might be numbered among 
the sheep committed to St. Peter's keeping. And he adds 
that “all Bishops when they find themselves in the impossibility 
of correcting any abuse ought to address themselves to their 
metropolitan, and the metropolitans in turn to the Roman Pontiff, 
if they would not be guilty of the blood of the souls entrusted 
to their care.” ” 
|: a We 


1 Dr. Charles Plummer in his Notes to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 50. 
2 Monumenta Germanie Historica, Epistola, vol. iii. p. 351. 




















Reviews. 


I.—THE BISHOP OF NEWPORT’S PASTORAL LETTERS.! 


ANYTHING which comes from the pen of the Bishop of 
Newport is sure of a welcome from English-speaking Catholics, 
who know that they may confidently look for sound, devotional 
instruction, set off by literary power, and adapted to ordinary 
comprehension by plain speaking and spiritualized common 
sense. Special thanks are accordingly due to the friends who, as 
we learn from the Preface, have induced his lordship to collect 
and publish the more important Pastorals which in the course 
of twenty-two years he has had occasion to address to the 
flock under his charge. 

The topics of which these treat, being suggested by various 
times and circumstances, naturally cover a wide range—God, 
the Mystery of Grace, the Sacraments, the duties of parents, 
Sunday observance, mixed marriages, bad language, ritual, 
church music, temperance, and the great Encyclicals of the 
late Holy Father, to name but some. We shall not attempt 
any appreciation of our own, but offer instead a specimen or 
two from which our readers will easily form their own con- 
clusions. 

It is thus that Bishop Hedley sets forth some features of 
our Lord’s love for men, as a prelude to his commendation of 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart.” 


He speaks as to His own “Brethren:” He “has pity” on the crowds 
who come to hear Him: He embraces the little children ; and who can 
help knowing what affection is ‘burning behind these burning words 
and loving deeds? He cries to the heavy-burdened that it is He who 
will refresh them ; He calls to the wandering sheep that He alone is 
the Shepherd who can lead them and feed them and carry them on 


His shoulders ;—and the glow of a furnace of almighty mercy seems to 





1 4 Bishop and his Flock. By John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. viii. 414 pp. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1903. 6s. 
= V.. Fab. 
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open as this human speech fails on the ears of men. He speaks of 
His “desire;” and of His “thirst;” and in such utterances of His 
lips we seem to hear the surgings of an ocean, fathomless in the 
possibilities of bounty to the souls of men. 


With this may be contrasted the following terrible picture, — 
which who will style overdrawn ?—in the instruction on the 
“ Responsibility of Intemperance.”! 


As our Catholic boys and girls grow up, they have to make their 
way in life through an atmosphere of drink, as one walks through the 
miasma and the deadly peril of an African swamp. There is seldom 
a christening, or a wedding, or a funeral, without unnecessary drinking, 
or even without disgraceful excess. There is a public-house at every 
corner, to tempt the working-man, and the working-man’s wife, and 
the working-man’s grown sons and daughters. ‘There he finds light 
and warmth and companionship after his work, to induce him to throw 
away his hard-earned wages, and to starve and shame his family. 
There, amidst coarse mirth, and treats and wagers, and jests and 
reckless language, he finds the dangerous liquor everywhere, ready to be 
called for, ready to clench a bargain or to honour a bet, to toast good- 
fellowship, or to drown disappointment in fire. Can this be the 
career of rational men? Can this perpetual fume and reek of alcohol 
be worthy of Christians who are signed with the baptism of Christ, 
and have been admitted to the Table of the Lord? Can this stupid 
quaffing, this inane hilarity, this irrational talking, shouting, and 
quarrelling, be the preparation which immortal souls should make for 
death, judgment, and eternity ? 


As will be seen from such samples, it will be hard for any 
one to read these Pastorals without finding himself compelled 
to serious thought,—and serious thinking is undoubtedly the 
great want of our age. 


2.—WHERE BELIEVERS MAY DOUBT. 

In Where Believers may doubt Father Vincent McNabb 
collects together six papers which have already appeared in 
different publications. Of these one is on “ Scholasticism and 
the Modern Method,” in which he complains of the vagueness 
of the meaning commonly attached to each of these terms, 
combats the notion that Scholasticism is an exploded system, 

1 P, 348. 


2 Where Believers may doubt, or Studies in Biblical Inspiration and other 
Problems of Faith. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. London: Burns and Oates. 
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but asks that it may be so taught as to take more cordially into 
account the solid acquisitions of the Modern Method. A 


’ 


second paper is on.“ Mysticism;” and a third on “ Imagination 
and Faith,” that is to say, on the difficulty created for inquirers 
into the truths of Catholicism by the tendency of the imagina- 
tion to disturb the consistent exercise of the reasoning faculty. 
The other three papers, which come first in the book, are on 
Biblical Inspiration, and it is to these that the title, Where 
Believers may doubt, chiefly applies—for the author’s object is 
to show that the strictest notion of Inspiration can find room 
for the Documentary Hypothesis, and the similar textual 
phenomena to which higher criticism has called attention. 

Here we have a vital question, light on which is welcome 
from every quarter, and it is nice that the different schools of 
theology should work together for its solution. Father McNabb 
is justified in claiming that a labourer in this field is not open 
to reproach if he finds it necessary to invoke some rather subtle 
distinctions. After all it is not in theology only that one 
cannot be thorough without being often-times also subtle. Is 
not this, to take a topical instance, being daily forced upon 
our notice just at present in the Fiscal controversy? The 
author does a further service in insisting on the importance of 
distinguishing between Inspiration and Revelation. He is 
perhaps a little at fault in assigning the date at which this 
distinction began to be appreciated, for he speaks of it as hardly 
recognized in 1884, when Newman was writing on odzter dicta 
in the Mineteenth Century. But it is to be found not only in 
Franzelin, who was teaching in the sixties, but also in Perrone, 
who belonged to a still earlier generation of professors ; and 
perhaps even before then. Still the date and paternity of the 
recognition of this distinction is of small consequence. The 
important thing is that it should be recognized that a portion, 
and indeed the greater portion, of the text of Holy Scripture, 
consists of matter which, although inspired, was not also 
specially revealed to the sacred writer, but was already known 
to him by natural means, and often acquired by the same 
consultation and laborious study of existing documents, which 
is the necessary preparation for the writing of books, in the case 
of non-inspired authors. 

In regard to the nature of Inspiration, it seems to us that 
the author—perhaps in the desire to be concise—has failed to 
set forth his meaning with sufficient clearness. If, runs his 

VOL. CII. H 
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formula, a writer, taking in hand some present prophecy or 
ancient prophecy which the event has justified, or some history, 
or collection of proverbs or hymns, is enlightened by God to 
judge that such material contains a revelation, either in the 
form of an explicit divine communication, or as exhibiting the 
outcome of some special and supernatural providence, or as the 
substance of some supernatural teaching, philosophical or 
affective ; and if moved by God he intends to transmit this 
revelation by writing it down-—he is an inspired writer. What 
appears deficient in this account is that it indicates only 
indirectly what is primary in Inspiration—namely, the impelling 
action of the Holy Spirit on the mind and will of the human 
writer, in virtue of which the book becomes one _ which, 
“being written by the Holy Spirit has a divine author,” that 
is, writer. What, on the other hand, is placed primarily and 
directly in the above formula refers not to the formal notion of 
Inspiration, but rather to the kind of subject-matter which is 
appropriate for an inspired writing, and has as such been in 
each case chosen by the sacred writers when acting under the 
guidance of the Inspiring Spirit. 

Nor can we think that insistence on this latter side of the 
action of Inspiration helps much towards harmonizing with its 
requirements the acceptance of such a documentary hypothesis 
as has been put forth in relation to the Hexateuch. There never 
was any serious difficulty felt in recognizing that Inspiration 
could consist with the incorporation of documents into the 
sacred text. The difficulty arises only when the inspired writer, 
and hence also the inspiring writer, seem to accept responsi- 
bility for the entire truth of the incorporated documents, which 
yet to the independent inquirer, fresh from scientific studies in 
other departments of knowledge, appear to contain demon- 
strably erroneous statements. Nor, again, does the distinction 
between Inspiration and Revelation avail much towards 
removing this difficulty—so far forth at least as it merely 
recognizes that the sacred writers were left to acquire much of 
their material by the ordinary methods of research. Thus taken 
this distinction explains sufficiently the personal moulds in 
which the thought and language of the different books of 
Scripture run, and, as it has always seemed to us, thereby 
renders unnecessary Cardinal Franzelin’s famous distinction 
between verbal and merely sentential inspiration. But it leaves 
untouched the question whether the letter of Scripture requires 
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to be taken always and at every point as a test of historical and 
scientific truth. Nor again, though it is usefully invoked by 
Father McNabb, does the distinction between a proposition and 
its mode provide an effectual egress from this difficulty—that 
is, if we combine it, as Father McNabb does, with the position 
that, in places where the modal proposition only—for instance, 
the proposition that “to all appearances the sun stood still ”— 
is true objectively, the sacred writer was explicitly conscious 
that he was not going beyond this modal affirmation, by stating 
a fact as objectively as well as in appearance true. Still Father 
McNabb touches here the principle which points to the most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty we are considering. We 
should prefer, however, to state it, with St. Jerome, who has laid 
it down that “many things are said (in the Bible) according to 
the opinion of those times and not according to the truth of 
facts” —words, be it noted, which Leo XIII. in his Encyclical 
on the Study of Holy Scripture adopted as his own, and 
specially recommended to the attention of Catholic students. 

St. Jerome’s words have been known all along to the 
theologians, but it is surprising how little attention has been 
paid to them until quite recent times, for as soon as one reflects 
on their significance, one begins to realize how valuable a light 
they throw on the problem of inspiration. Almighty God, 
in selecting from any particular age one whom He designed 
to employ as an inspired writer, could not possibly have 
wished to put him out of joint with his own age, for that 
would have been to unfit him for the very purpose for which 
he was assumed. God must therefore have condescended, as 
indeed it is too evident that He has done, to the mental 
limitations of the writer's age, nationality and person, and 
have allowed him, nay, impelled him, to think in his natural 
moulds and express himself in his natural style and con- 
ceptions—in regard to all such matters as did not form the 
very substance of the communications which through his 
instrumentality were to be addressed, immediately, to the 
writer’s own time and place. Nor does one see how this divine 
condescension could have taken any other form save that of 
permitting him to express himself in this subordinate depart- 
ment of his matter according to the current opinions of the 
age. It is after all only what we do even in these modern 
times, in spite of the spirit which makes us seek for historical 
accuracy in the subordinate details of a picture, or the stage- 
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scenery of a drama. In all our conversations and writings 
there is much, of what regards the framework only of our 
subject-matter, in which we speak according to the accepted 
opinions of our age, and without intending to make ourselves 
personally responsible for its objective truth. We may think, 
concomitantly, that what we say is objectively true, having 
trust in the opinions of our age, and there may be no explicit 
disavowal of responsibility, but if a new discovery should 
dispossess the accepted opinion, .we should not consider 
ourselves convicted of error in having expressed it, and this 
just because we should feel that, except in regard to those 
matters which we were primarily discussing, we had said much 
with the tacit understanding that it was the general belief but 
that we did not wish to make any independent affirmation of 
its objective truth. 

One of Father McNabb’s papers is on Cardinal Newman’s 
paper on obzter dicta. The Cardinal had suggested that these, 
when they occur in Holy Scripture, are not so guaranteed by 
inspiration that we can make an act of faith in their 
objective) accuracy. Father McNabb follows him in this 
suggestion, but, unless more cautiously stated, it might be hard 
to square it with the terms of the Vatican Decree. Still, if we 
understand by the term odzter dicta,as Newman evidently meant 
to do, that entire class of incidental statements which according 
to St. Jerome’s rule were made only “according to the opinion 
of those times,’ we obtain a sense in which the Cardinal’s 
suggestion becomes readily acceptable, and which perhaps was 
in his mind. For in such cases the divine affirmations, to which 
faith is due, cover only the “ modal propositions,” and guarantee 
us nothing absolute in regard to the objective truth. 

It would take us too far afield to inquire how far the appli- 
cation of this principle can carry us, but we submit that this 
is an inquiry which should seriously engage the attention of 
our Professors of Theology and Scripture everywhere, even if 
it should necessitate a less profound discussion of certain 
ancient controversies which can no longer be called living. 
And we therefore welcome cordially Father McNabb’s book, 
evidencing as it does that at Woodchester, at all events, this 
sensible course is being pursued. 
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3.—NAPOLEON’S CAPTIVITY.! 


In 1898, THE MONTH reviewed a small volume on Sir 
Hudson Lowe and Napoleon, by Mr. R. C. Seaton. As it is now 
out of print, and since that date the appearance of Lord 
Rosebery’s Napoleon, the Last Phase, has brought about a revival 
of public interest in the story of the captivity at St. Helena, 
Mr. Seaton has used the opportunity to publish the somewhat 
larger volume which is now before us. We speak of it as a 
separate work, and such it is, for it has been entirely re-written, 
and is a good deal fuller than its predecessor, and includes 
a drastic criticism of the arguments of Lord Rosebery. 
Sir Hudson Lowe—it is hardly necessary to say — was the 
General Officer entrusted with the guardianship of Napoleon 
during all but the first few months of his detention in the 
island. It was about as responsible and difficult a trust 
as,any man could be called upon to fulfil ; for, whilst the 
peace of Europe made it of supreme importance that the 
man who had so sorely disturbed it should not escape again 
as he had done from Elba, it was none the less an unpre- 
cedented mode of dealing with a distinguished prisoner of war. 
The Emperor accordingly resented it, and used all the resources 
of his exceptional genius to render its carrying out as unpleasant 
as possible for his captors. There were, moreover, other causes 
partly arising out of these and partly independently of them, 
which contributed to make the Governor’s position harder still. 
In the first place, there was the Politique de Longwood (the 
Emperor’s residence on the island), a policy according to which 
his few French adherents who were allowed to form his suite 
were striving, in league with his many friends in Europe, to 
make the world believe that he was being brutally treated ; and 
for this reason designedly misconstrued, as they themselves 
afterwards acknowledged, every act of the Governor, even such 
as were prompted by the purest spirit of kindness. Then there 
was the English army surgeon, Barry O’Meara. He had 
been appointed by the English Government to attend Napoleon 
in this capacity, but fell under the fascination of his personality, 
accepted his bribes, and became his agent in many unauthorized 
ways for the carrying out of the Longwood policy. He was 

1 Napoleon’s Captivity in relation to Sir Hudson Lowe. By R. C. Seaton, M.A. 
London : George Bell and Sons, 1903. 
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eventually recalled and dismissed from the army, and found it 
convenient, for his own vindication, to blacken the character 
of the General. Again, there were the French and Austrian 
members of the European Commission—sent to St. Helena to 
emphasize the point that Napoleon was the prisoner not of 
England only, but of Europe—and these having no real work 
to do, and being charged with absurdly unpractical instructions 
by their Governments, spent their time in creating gratuitous 
occasions of friction. The English Government itself added to 
the difficulties of the position by insisting on certain 
annoying formalities, such as that Napoleon should not be 
given his imperial title but be called) simply General 
Bonaparte, as well as by directing that he should be seen 
personally each day by an orderly, who was to report accord- 
ingly. And then, finally, there was the English Whig 
Opposition, which, not very patriotically, utilized these accusa- 
tions against Sir Hudson Lowe as political weapons for dis- 
crediting the party in power. 

It was O’Meara’s publications in 1819 and 1822 which 
contributed most to found the general opinion that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had been brutal in his treatment of the Emperor, and 
this opinion for long remained in almost exclusive possession— 
being aided partly by the meanness of the Tory Government, 
which found it convenient to let him be its scape-goat, and 
partly by his own dilatoriness in taking measures to vindicate 
his character in the Law Courts. The French attendants on 
the Emperor, Las Cases, Montholon, and others, of course wrote 
in the same sense in their respective memoirs. Mr. Walter 
Henry, indeed, and Captain Basil Jackson, who had been with 
him in the island, rendered a very different kind of testimony 
to the Governor’s conduct in 1843 and 1844. But it was not 
till 1853 that the case in his favour was effectually presented 
in Forsyth’s three volumes, based on the letters and journals of 
the Governor, and on till then unpublished official documents. 
Towards the end of the last century a few more original sources 
of secondary value were added to the literature of the subject, 
among which the journal of Baron Gourgaud, Napoleon’s aide- 
de-camp between 1815 and 1818, appeared as late as 1808. 
These, however, were not such as materially to affect the 
question in dispute, though on the whole tending to confirm 
Forsyth’s verdict. 

On the general character of the vindication of Sir Hudson 
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Lowe, as expounded by Mr. Seaton, we have only to repeat the 
judgment we expressed in regard to his previous volume. 
Forsyth’s work is indeed indispensable, but it comprises three 
large volumes, whereas Mr. Seaton, even in his larger volume, 
is content with less than three hundred pages, and within this 
small compass, besides bringing the discussion up to date, 
has been able to marshal the essential facts and set forth the 
strength of the case for the Governor with admirable force and 
clearness, and in a form adapted to the needs of the busy 
reader. That O'Meara, and together with him the French 
writers, are absolutely untrustworthy, seems to us now placed 
beyond the reach of doubt, and Sir Hudson Lowe stands out as 
one who, so far from having deserved censure, carried out his 
difficult task with a prudence and success which should have 
earned for him the lasting gratitude of the European 
rulers and peoples. That he had his limitations Mr. Seaton 
freely allows. He was somewhat wooden, somewhat tactless, 
somewhat infelicitous occasionally in his language, over-reserved 
and silent at times when open explanation would have defeated 
the intrigues of the other side, perhaps also over-suspicious—if 
, indeed, in a situation like his, over-suspiciousness ought not to be 
deemed a virtue rather than a defect. But he was an absolutely 
honourable man, incapable of conduct either mean, or petty, 
or indelicate. He placed duty in the first place, and would 
endure any unpleasantness or misrepresentation rather than 
swerve from its path in the slightest degree ; still, so far as his 
duty as a gaoler permitted, he showed a considerate kindness 
to the fallen Emperor and his suite, many very striking illus- 
trations of which kindness Mr. Seaton recounts; nor was it a 
slight merit in his conduct that he kept himself so entirely free 
from the feelings of resentment into which it would have been 
most natural for a man to lapse, who found his kindly acts 
deliberately misrepresented, and one after the other flung in 
his teeth; nor, again, can we fail to admire the dignity with 
which he bore his burden of misrepresentation in silence, and 
trusted for his vindication, unwarrantably as it turned out, to 
the good sense of his fellow-countrymen. 

As for Lord Rosebery’s volume, he will hardly be thankful 
to Mr. Seaton for illustrating with such unpleasant clearness 
the reckless character of its reasoning. We refer especially 
to Mr. Seaton’s Appendix A. Great importance naturally 
attaches to the Duke of Wellington’s opinion of Lowe, and 
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this Lord Rosebery quotes thus: “Sir Hudson Lowe was a 
very bad choice; he was a man wanting in education 
and judgment. He was a stupid man, he knew nothing at 
all of the world, and like all men who know nothing of the 
world, he was suspicious and jealous.” These words, taken 
as they stand, may seem to support all that O’Meara and others 
said against Lowe, but Mr. Seaton shows how they have been 
taken from two utterances of the Duke separated from each 
other by an interval of thirteen years, and have been torn from 
context which considerably modifies their significance ; how too 
they need to be further interpreted by words otherwise used by 
the Duke, to which Lord Rosebery makes no reference. Thus 
in the conversation with Lord Stanhope in 1835 when he spoke 
of Lowe as “a very bad choice,” the Duke also said that “the 
treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena gave no substantial ground 
of complaint,” and in 1837 his words to the same person were, 
“Without being any great admirer of Sir Hudson Lowe, I must 
say I think he has been shamefully used about this business 
—shamefully.” 

It remains to add that Mr. Seaton’s volume is enriched by a 
very useful map of St. Helena, on which the portions of ground 
through which Napoleon was allowed to move in_ perfect 
freedom are carefully marked. 


4.—THE SHAKESPEARE ENIGMA.! 

The volume before us comes from Ireland, and contains in 
a collected form the series of newspaper articles in which 
Father Sutton has lately been demonstrating the Baconian 
authorship of the Shakespeare plays. We are glad that the 
writer has not omitted from the collection the first paper of 
all, which describes the manner of his conversion to the 
creed of which he is now an enthusiastic exponent. Like the 
opening chapter of Mr. Begley’s work, /s 7¢ Shakespeare? this 
introduction affords a revelation of the writer’s mind which 
prepares us for all that follows. Father Sutton traces his 
present happy condition of enlightenment to the perusal of 
an article by Mr. R. M. Bucke in Pearson’s Magazine (Christmas, 


1 The Shakespeare Enigma. By the Rev. W. A. Sutton, S.J. Dublin: Sealy 
and Co., 1903. 
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1897). The article will no doubt have contained a summary 
of the familiar Baconian arguments, but the particular proof 
which seems to have staggered Father Sutton, and which he 
reproduces here at considerable length in the evident antici- 
pation that his readers will be as much impressed as himself, was 
that said to lie hidden in the word honorificab:litudinttatibus. 
Mr. Bucke announced, first that this word was only known 
to occur in two places in all the world’s literature, z.2., in- Love's 
Labour's Lost, and in a MS. volume supposed to have belonged 
to Lord Bacon; and secondly that it contained an anagram 
to this effect: Az ludi tutti stbi Fr. Bacono nati, which 
Mr. Bucke translates “these plays intrusted to themselves 
proceeded from Fr. Bacon.” The latinity of this, strangely 
enough, seems to have excited no misgiving in Father Sutton’s 
confiding mind, and forthwith he became an ardent champion 
of the Baconian cause. 

Before completing the present work Father Sutton discovered 
that the polysyllable referred to was older than Bacon’s time ; 
but while stating this frankly in an appendix, and admitting 
that the force of the argument is thereby “greatly damaged,” 
he seems hardly to appreciate to what extent the Baconians 
stand self-condemned by these innumerable fiascos. In any 
case Father Sutton’s statement gives no idea how easily this 
foolish mare’s-nest might have been detected if only reasonable 
prudence had been exercised in testing the facts before rushing 
into print. Mr. Paget Toynbee has shown that the word 
honorificabilitudinitate is mentioned by Dante in his De 
Vulgari Elogquio, who had found it presumably in Uguccione 
Pisano. This writer, who died in 1210, remarks casually that 
among other words formed from onorifico was this now in 
question, and he declares it to be the longest word known, 
making up nearly the whole of an hexameter verse ; thus: 


Fulget honorificabilitudinitatibus iste : 


There can be no question that it was constantly and almost 
proverbially referred to as a monster among polysyllables, and 
that it must have been as familiar to the anecdote-mongers of 
Elizabeth’s day as the famous lexicon word 


dpOpodorrocvkoparrodixoraaimwpos 


is to the average schoolboy beginning Greek. The writer who 
decorated with his scribblings the first page of the supposed 
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Bacon manuscript and who was obviously trying a new pen, 
could have selected no more likely word for his purpose than 
this lexicographical freak. Mr.Toynbee has moreover given the 
finishing touch to the absurdity by discovering another and 
much better anagram in the famous honorificabilitudinitatibus. 
Referring to Dante’s use of it, he finds that the Florentine poet 
has marked it for his own. 


Ubi Italicus, ibi Danti honor fit. 


Unlike Mr. Bucke’s discovery, so admired by Father Sutton, 
this anagram happens to be good Latin. 

If we have dealt with a detail like this rather than with the 
vague parallelisms and other intangible generalities with which 
the book before us is mainly filled, it is because it seems to us 
to illustrate better than anything else the real tone of mind of 
the writer. The only original contribution to the Baconian 
argument which we have noted is another anagram which 
Father Sutton has evolved out of some puzzling jargon in the 
same play. According to the received text, Sir Nathaniel says 
in reply to Holofernes: “ Laws Deo bone intelligo.’” Whereupon 
Holofernes returns: “ Bone?—Jdone for dene! Priscian a little 
scratched! ’twill serve.” This reading is pure conjecture, and 
Father Sutton points out that all the early texts print a piece 
of unintelligible jargon: Bome boon for boon prescian. This, he 
declares, is an anagram, and reads when interpreted, Pro dono 
orbis F. Bacon est nemo (For the world’s good F. Bacon is 
nobody). Unfortunately there is no s¢ to complete the word 
est, but Father Sutton explains that é€ with a dash over it 
(“a little scratched,”) was an old abbreviation for est. The 
extraordinary thing is that it never seems to occur to the author 
of this brilliant discovery that an anagram in jargon is no 
anagram at all. If Bacon wanted to convey the mysterious 
message: Pro bono orbis F. Bacon est nemo, why did he write 
down gibberish which does not even contain the letters he 
requires? What in the name of common sense was there 
to prevent his printing Lonet boon for boons presctan or any 
other arrangement of letters, which would supply the missing 
st without any “scratching”? But the ways of the Baconian 
enthusiast are marvellous. Of probability or consistency he 
recks nothing. 

In the present volume, for instance, Father Sutton comes 
back upon the old argument of the Shakespeare signatures, and 
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he tells us unfalteringly: “It seems most probable that he 
(Shakespeare the actor) could not do more in the way of 
writing than scrawl his name.”! And yet,? Shakespeare was 
“the very man Bacon wanted, to accept the credit of the 
authorship of the plays and to keep their genesis a profound 
secret.” If Father Sutton wanted to publish a comic opera 
without exciting suspicion, would he father the work on a 
man who notoriously did not know a note of music? Or 
does he really suppose that if Shakespeare could not write, his 
intimate associates would have remained ignorant of the fact ? 
Would it not strike them as odd that he never copied out 
the actors’ parts, and that he composed plays swarming 
with classical allusions when he did not himself know the 
difference between Hecuba and Hercules? Would such a 
man have been a likely mask for Bacon to choose in publishing 
his Venus and Adonis or his Lucrece, poems printed under 
Shakespeare’s full name, with a signed dedicatory letter to 
the Earl of Southampton, long before any of the plays were 
in type? And was the Earl of Southampton also aware that 
the man who addressed him with such easy grace could barely 
sign his own name and knew no more about “ Collatine” and 
Adonis than he knew about Aristotle? These are questions 
which have a certain interest, but which it does not seem to 
occur to Father Sutton and his friends to ask, much less, 
unfortunately, to answer. 
|; ay 


5.—STUDIES IN SECRET HISTORY, BY MR. ANDREW LANG.® 

This volume illustrates very happily its author’s great and 
varied powers. More than half of it must be called scientific 
history in the best sense of those words. The study on the 
fate of Amy Robsart, for instance, is both more thorough and 
more accurate than Dr. Ernst Bekker’s lucubration, which has 
hitherto held the field on this subject. Then we pass to a 
ghost story, and to papers on literature, folk-lore, and physical 
research, and each theme is handled with a strength, skill, and 
grace which are sure to charm, and almost sure to convince. 

PF; 2. 7}, ah 

3 The Valet’s Tragedy 
1903. 


and other Studies. By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans, 
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The essays which will perhaps interest our readers most 
are two papers (papers, as chivalrous as they are sane), on 
problems connected with Joan of Arc; and two upon Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey, and James de la Cloche. The latter 
professed to be an illegitimate son of King Charles II., but 
doubts were thrown upon his story by Lord Acton, and 
latterly by Mr. Pollock and Mr. Steuart. Mr. Lang, after trying 
all other hypotheses, comes back to that which was set forth in 
these pages by the late Father Morris,! that poor James was 
a genuine Stuart, though like some others of his family, he 
had a strange vein of megalomania in his composition. 

The study on the mysterious death of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey is a thoroughly good piece of work. It is, of course, 
impossible to offer “a definite and certain solution” of an 
“historical mystery ” like this. ‘Science forbids and conscience 
is on the same side. ... We verily do not know... who 
killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey.” But the various theories 
put forth to account for his death are discussed more powerfully 
and luminously than by any other writer on this subject. In 
the end, Mr. Lang’s verdict is— 


Between us and the conclusion—suicide caused by fear—nothing 
stands but the surgical evidence, and the grounds of that evidence are 
disputed. Surgical evidence, however, is a fact “that winna ding,” 
and I do not rely on the theory of suicide, 


That is excellently put. Most of the valid evidence points 
to suicide, but some features remain which look like murder. 


THE CATHOLIC ART SOCIETY.’ 


The Catholic Art Society’s Series for the present year is just 
to hand, and, needless to say, maintains in its selection and 
reproduction of the pictures, the same high standard as in 
former years. All are photogravures, the large picture (153 x 
14in.), of which two copies are sent to subscribers, being the 
Annunciation by Botticelli; and the eight smaller pictures 


1 Anglo-Roman Papers, in THE MONTH for September, 1891, based upon 
Maziere Brady’s book with the same title. 

* Catholic Art Society. Series for 1903. Depot, 19, Edwardes Square, 
Kensington. 
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(averaging 12xQin. in size), Bellini’s J/adonna and Child, 
Mantegna’s Madonna della Vittoria, Piero della Francesca’s 
Nativity, Ghirlandaio’s Adoration of the Magi, Tintoretto’s 
Crucifixion, Perugino’s Ascension, a Madonna and Child by an 
unknown painter of the Flemish School, and Van Eyck’s 7hree 
Maries at the Sepulchre. The series also includes half a dozen 
small pictures of prayer-book size. It is most desirable that 
the existence and nature of this still infant Society should be 
more widely known, for under the management of the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Paul Woodroffe, whose part in it is a labour 
of love, and whose name is a guarantee for the quality of its 
work, it offers an excellent opportunity to Catholics desirous of 
decorating the walls of their rooms with sacred pictures of a 
worthy kind, and of thus making some provision for the 
cultivation of a good taste in the rising generation. The 
subscription is only half a guinea a year, and in return for it 
the subscriber receives back in the form of the yearly series 
the full value, #zzxzus the small deduction necessary for working 
expenses. He can purchase other copies at a discount of 25 per 
cent. on the price charged to other purchasers. Thus the 
entire series above described is sold for the extraordinarily 
small sum of 10s. to non-subscribers, and of 7s. 6d. to subscribers— 
who also receive one set of it in return for their yearly sub- 


scription. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Messrs. DENT AND CoO. issue, as part of their “Cloister Library,” 
Cardinal Newman’s Scope and Nature of University Education 
2s. 6d. net.), in a handy and attractive little volume. In all 
the Cardinal’s writings we constantly find much that seems 
to have been especially intended to meet the needs and diffi- 
culties of our own time, so marvellous was the insight with 
which he could see into the heart of a subject, and appreciate 
all its bearings. This particular work seems expressly designed 
for the present educational crisis, treating the question both 
froma religious and a general point of view, with even more 
luminous power than is usual with the author. 
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It may be observed that there are three forms of the Lectures 
forming it: that in which they were originally delivered, in 
1852; that of 1859, in which they were considerably curtailed 
by the omission, as the future Cardinal explained, of “much 
temporary, collateral, or superfluous matter ;” and that of 1873, 
where, appearing in the Collected Edition of his works, they 
were brought back in great measure, but by no means entirely, 
to their original shape. It is the Second Edition, that of 18509, 
which is now reproduced, and we think the editor and publishers 
have done well in so deciding. As the author himself wrote 
in the advertisement prefixed to this issue—‘‘ He has reduced 
it to the size of his two other volumes on University Teaching, 
and that with advantage, as he conceives, both to the force, and 
to the clearness, of his argument.” 

Worldly Wisdom for the Catholic Youth, Counsels for Young 
Men on a Christian Rule of Life, by Mentor (New York, 
Joseph F. Wagner, 35 cents), spite of its rather grandiloquent 
title, is a pamphlet that will do much good. The reader will 
find, it is true, more than one purple patch tacked on to the 
context of these pages, and the spelling is of the species 
calculated to irritate those on this side of the Atlantic; but 
all defects will be condoned for the sake of the writer’s honest 
vigour and sincerity. 

What the Church Teaches, by the Rev. Edwin Drury (Benziger 
Brothers, Is. 3d.), consists of short essays on Catholic doctrine. 
The sugary lines from Tom Moore which conclude the section 
on “the Communion of Saints” seem somewhat out of place ; 
where Transubstantiation is the theme, not a word is said about 
the “union by concomitance;” the argument for priestly 
celibacy seems to rely overmuch on sentiment; while from 
a statement made on p. 311, an incautious reader might conclude 
that the clause Zametst of Trent (against clandestinity) was 
binding throughout the world. The writer may plead that he 
is hampered for want of space; but we are sure that a little 
revision would make the book much more useful than it is at 
present. 

Thoughts in Prose and Verse (I. and IL. C.T.S., 1d. each) 
consist of snippets taken from writers of every calibre from 
St. Augustine and St. Teresa down to simple Anon. Some of 
the extracts are very short, which will doubtless recommend 
them to many who in these busy days can take literature of 
any kind only in the form of lozenges. 
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The C.T.S. Ordinary of the Mass,in Latin and English (1d.), 
will make the half-hour of Mass much more bright and 
interesting than it may have been hitherto to many, who have 
not thought of this simple antidote against distractions. 

The Catholic Church and the Bible(C.T.S.) puts before us, in 
a new form, the oft-repeated story of how the Church knew 
something about the Scriptures and did not forbid them exéirely 
to the laity before the advent of Luther and other worthies of 
the Reformation. 

We presume that Mgr. Ward’s penny Life of Cardinal 
Vaughan (C.T.S.) is merely the prelude to the larger biography 
which we are happy to learn has been entrusted to competent 
hands and will appear in good time. For the present, we may 
be well content with this short record of our late Cardinal’s life 
of untiring labour for the Church of God. 

The title “ Catholic” and the Roman Church (C.T.S., M.A.R. 
Tuker) conveys much interesting information, but seems to 
imply that by the “ Orthodox” Greek Church is meant that in 
Communion with Rome, whereas, by a strange perversion, the 
term “Orthodox ” in this collocation signifies “ Schismatic.” 

The author of St. Editha of Wilton (C.T.S.) in a footnote 
makes an apology for some of the marvels met with in his 
pages. The Life is meant for devout reading rather than for 
critical scrutiny. 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Pertodicals : 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (November 28.) 

Pope Leo XIII. and the Troubles of the French Religious 
Orders. H. Gruber. The Idea of the Church according 
to St. Cyprian. C. A. Kueller. Christian Brentano’s 
Road to Rome. O. Pfiilf. Sensitive Life and the 
Nervous System. /. Bessmer. The Choral Reform of 
the “ Medicea.” 7h. Schmid. Reviews, &c. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

Modern Ideas of the Army—The Officer. Comte C. Beaujean. 
Sully Prudhomme. /. Carez. The Question of Sana- 
toriums. Dr. Moeller. Monna Vanna. H. Davignon. 
Recent Historical Literature. A. de Ridder. Reviews, &c. 
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ETUDES. (December 5 and 20. 

The Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception Dogma. H. de 
Becdeliévre. Father Pierre le Tallec. V. Delaporte 
The Land of the Chanson de Geste: Cadiz and Grenada. 
P. Suau. The Freemasons and the Law. £. Adz 
The true date of St. Francis Xavier's death. JZ. /. J7. 
Cros. The Liturgical Books of the Russian Church. 
A. Valmy. Herbert Spencer. Z. Roure. Reviews, &c. 


RAZON Y FE. (December.) 

Spain and the Immaculate Conception. WV. Peres. The 

Obligation of Vows. F. Lopes del Vallado. The Penta- 

teuch and Modern Criticism. Z. J/urz//o. Civil Marriage 

and the Spanish Law. A. Sith. Was St. Hermengild 

a rebel? 2. Rochel. The Distribution of Stars in Space. 

M/. Martines. Moslem Sepultures in Murcia. /. Furgus. 
Reviews, &c. 

CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 5 and 109.) 


Freemasonry. The Congress of Vienna and the Holy See. 
The Incertitude of our Criteria of Palethnology. Pope 
Vigilius. The Subscription for the poor Nuns of Italy. 
The “ Passion” of the Umbrian Martyrs. A Vindication 
of the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ according to the Synoptics. Naples and 


its Water Supply. Reviews, &e. 


REVUE AUGUSTINIENNE. (November 15.) 
St. Hilary and his Biblical Commentaries. S. Protin. Can 
we speak of Faith as Divine? A. Unterletdner. 
St. Augustine’s Discourses on the Psalms. £. Louwy. 
Human Cognition and its Degrees F/. Bladiere. 
Reviews, &c. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (December 15.) 

France in 1903. dd0é Delfour. A Century of French Church 
History. C. de Lajudie. Charles Chesnelong. //. de 
Marcey. St. John and the Life of Mysticism. /. Betton. 
Recent Historical Literature. A. C. Bouvier. Reviews, 
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